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A PROGRAM OF FACULTY IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


G. WEINTRAUB AND JOHN S, DiEKHOFF 


This article describes the program of the first year of the Ford Seminar in College Teaching at 
Hunter College and summarizes the opinions of the faculty members who co-operated in the 
seminar. Mr. Diekhoff, Professor of Education, is Director of the Office of Institutional 
Research, and Mrs. Weintraub, Professor of Political Science, ts Co-ordinator of the Social 
Sciences in the Teacher Education Program. 


A FACULTY CONCEPTION OF SUCCESS IN GRADUATE STUDY 


Juuius A. Roru 


This paper reports part of a large study of graduate students’ success carried on in the Social 
Science Division of the University of Chicago. Mr. Roth is Research Associate on the staff 
of the University’s Committee on Human Development. 


INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION IN A FREE SOCIETY 
Hartow H. Curtice 


The announcement last January of General Motors’ expanded program of support for higher 
education was received with considerable interest. This article provides a more detailed 
description of that program and some consideration of the responsibility of industry to higher 
education. Mr. Curtice is President of the General Motors Corporation. 


HOW FAR: NOT WHETHER BUT HOW L. A. Kine 


Should a teacher express his opinion about religion in his capacity as a teacher? If so, how 
far should he go in this direction? This article proposes some answers to these questions. 
Mr. King is Professor of English at Muskingum College. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDONESIA _ Justus M. Van DER Kroer 


Mr. Van der Kroef, who is a member of the Department of Foreign Studies at Michigan State 
University, draws on his personal experience of living in Indonesia, as well as on a variety of 
other sources, for this description of the development of higher education in a newly founded 
republic. 
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‘A LIGHT IN THE DARK= More and more outdoor telephone booths are being placed at convenient 
locations. They are available for service 24 hours a day. They supplement the hundreds of thousands of 
telephone booths in buildings, stores, hotels, gas stations, airports, railroad stations and bus terminals. 


Brother to the Phones at Home 


No matter where you go, you are never 
far from a public telephone. North, 
south, east and west, they are conven- 
iently located to serve you. 


They are all brothers to the telephones 
in your home or office and connected in 
a nationwide family. From them you can 
call any one of fifty million other tele- 
phones nearby or across the country... 
and thirty-five million in other countries. 


So the next time something comes up 
when you are away from your home or 
business—or you’re thinking of someone 
who would like to hear your voice—just 


step in a convenient telephone booth 


and call. 


You can travel far in a few minutes 
—save steps, time and money—and 
get things settled while they’re fresh on 
your mind. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
“It means so much to keep in touch” 
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Education ocroser, 1955 


A Program of Faculty In-Service 


Training 
RUTH G. WEINTRAUB anv JOHN S. DIEKHOFF 


A Progress Report of the Hunter College Ford Seminar in College Teaching 


ECRUITS to college faculties 
bring to their jobs enthusiasm 


for their subjects and a good 
deal of newly won knowledge. They 
look forward with joy to a scholar’s 
life, to membership in the community 
of scholars which is the faculty, and 
(perhaps incidentally) to teaching. 
Disillusionment comes too often 
and too soon. As the day of his first 
class approaches, the young instructor 
realizes for the first time that teaching 
is his major responsibility, that he 
has paid little or no attention to 
teaching, and that he has had no 
special induction into teaching. He 
quickly discovers that his specialized 
graduate study is only remotely 
relevant to the introductory courses 
with which he is entrusted, that few 
of his students share his intellectual 
enthusiasms, that there is more to 
teaching than he supposed as a student, 
and that it is not easy toenter smoothly 
into the academic community. 


Recently, especially under the 
stimulus of generous grants from 
charitable foundations, but occasion- 
ally on their own unaided initiative, 
colleges and universities have begun 
to accept more fully the obligation 
to provide some kind of professional 
in-service education for new members 
of their faculties. Few graduate 
schools have considered this training 
to be part of their obligation. A 
notable contribution to the develop- 
ment of in-service programs has been 
the Internship Program of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 
established by the Ford Foundation. 
This article is a description of such an 
internship program instituted at 
Hunter College in September, 1954, 
on the basis of a grant from the 
Fund. The stated general purpose 
of the program at Hunter has been 
to induct new members of the pro- 
fession into their jobs as scholars and 
teachers, into membership in the 
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community of scholars which is the 
faculty, and into the social life of the 
college community. 

There is a special problem at 
Hunter College, not unique to it but 
not common to all colleges, that rises 
from the fact that Hunter is a large 
college in a complex urban com- 
munity. This makes it more difficult 
than at other colleges for the new 
instructor to break into the social life 
of the faculty, which is widely 
scattered in residence. There is much 
for the new instructor to learn about 
urban living and particularly about 
living in New York; there is much for 
him to learn about the vast resources 
for teaching available in the com- 
munity. Consequently the program 
at Hunter included something more 
than study, discussion, and instruc- 
tion in “classroom problems and 
techniques,” as the following descrip- 
tion of it will show. It may also be 
that in the future seminars there will 
be even more concern for such matters 
as the demographic structure of the 
student body and for the community 
as a teaching resource. Senior seminar 
members, despite long tenure at the 
College, have not yet had ingenuity 
enough to tell anyone how to live 
satisfactorily in New York City on a 
low income. Nor has this objective 
been taken very seriously, as witness 
the failure to include in the program 
wives and husbands of interns. 


HE Hunter College Ford Seminar 

in College Teaching has been 
genuinely an in-service program. 
Every member of the seminar has 
had a full-time faculty appointment 
in the college, with full personal 
responsibility for the conduct of 
classes. Twelve new members of the 
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teaching staff constituted the junior 
membership. Eight senior members 
(including two co-directors of the 
program, who are authors of this 
article, and the Dean of Faculty) 
have varying lengths of tenure at 
Hunter but are mature and experi- 
enced teachers and scholars. 


Junior membership was restricted to 
faculty members with not more than 
three years of college teaching experience 
at Hunter or elsewhere. Eight of the 
twelve junior members hold the Ph.D., 
two each from Columbia and the Uni- 
versity of California, and one from each 
of the following: North Carolina, Johns 
Hopkins, Southern California, and the 
University of Chicago. The other four 
were well along in their graduate work. 
Some were new to New York City as well 
as to Hunter. 

The Senior members were selected for 
a variety of reasons and in a variety of 
ways. The co-directors were in effect 
self-selected. With J. S. Orleans of the 
Division of Teacher Education, the 
College of the City of New York, they 
took the initiative in planning the pro- 
gram and in applying to the Fund for 
support for it. The Dean of Faculty was 
invited to join the group not only 
because she had much to contribute, but 
also to convince the college that interest 
in the improvement of teaching is a 
genuine concern of a high administrative 
officer of the college. The other senior 
members were invited to join because of 
their reputations as scholars and teachers, 
because of their prestige with their 
colleagues, and so as to include repre- 
sentation of a variety of disciplines. The 
senior members of the seminar constituted 
a committee of selection of the junior 
members, who were nominated by the 
department chairmen. In the end, eleven 
disciplines were represented in the total 
group of twenty seminar members. 

Junior members were nominated by 
their department chairmen in response 
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to a request from the co-directors. Not 
all department chairmen who had 
potential candidates in their departments 
nominated them. 

In addition to the seminar members, 
each meeting of the seminar was attended 
by a member of the faculty who served 
as consultant to the committee with 
special responsibility for evaluating the 
program. The consultant has attended 
all meetings as an observer, but has not 
participated except at a meeting at 
which she reported on her observations 
during the first semester. 

A major portion of the grant for the 
Seminar was used to give reduced 
schedules to members of the seminar. 
Junior members were given 40-per cent 
reduction in teaching schedules, senior 
members were given 20-per cent reduc- 
tion, except for the two co-directors who 
have administrative as well as teaching 
duties and who chose not to reduce their 
teaching further. 


EFORE the fall semester opened, 

a two-day orientation session 
was held for the entire group. The 
orientation sessions served to intro- 
duce the group to the president of 
the college and to other administra- 
tive officers, to the various physical 
facilities of the institution, to indicate 
the ground rules, and generally to 
establish rapport among newcomers 
to the faculty and between newcomers 
and other members of the seminar. 
A session was devoted to a considera- 
tion of the rdle of “The Scholar as 
Teacher.” A study packet of useful 
college information was distributed in 
advance and questions were answered 
about the materials included—salary 
schedules, promotion procedures, work 
load, provisions for tenure and pen- 
sions, faculty organization and pro- 
cedures, and the like. Hunter College 
students were described in terms of an 
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informal demographic study; their 
problems, achievements, and_back- 
grounds were described. In short, a 
fairly full two-day program was 
scheduled, during which a good deal 
of information was presented, but the 
ice-breaking was probably the chief 
value. Teaching schedules were ar- 
ranged so as to make possible regular 
two-hour weekly meetings of the 
seminar. During the year the semi- 
nar met twenty-four times. 

The topics discussed or activities 
scheduled, and the number of meet- 
ings devoted to them were as follows: 


September— 
13 and 14. Orientation Program 
October— 
6. “What Are the Major Purposes of the 
Good College Teacher?” 

13. “What Are the Principal Objectives of 
the Good College Teacher?” 

20. “Planning a Course” 

27. “Teaching by Discussion” 

November— 

3. “Methods of Class Discussion’’* 
10. “Essay Type of Examination” 
17. “The Use of the Objective Test” 

December— 

1. “The Effective Lecture” 

8. “Levels of Instruction” 

15. “Student Counseling: the Teacher’s 
Responsibility in the College Com- 
munity” 

22. “Evaluation of College Instruction” 

January— 
5. “The College Teacher as Counselor’’* 
February— 
23. “New York City as a Teaching 
Laboratory” 
March— 
2. “How Students Learn” 
g. “What Does One Look for When He 
Observes a Class?” 

16. “Audio-Visual Aids as an Integral 
Part of a Simple Lesson” 

30. “Trends in General Education” 

April— 

6. “The First Two Years at Hunter” 

20. “Continuation of Discussion of Cur- 
riculum at Hunter College”’* 

27. “Demonstration Class” 
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“General Education at Hunter Col- 
lege” —continuation of April 20 topic* 
Junior members meeting alone for 
discussion of the seminar 
18. All members meeting for an evaluation 
25. Final Session 
*Discussion of this topic was continued in 
accordance with’ the desires of members of the 
seminar. 


In general, the topics considered were 
of three kinds: those that dealt with 
college teaching in very general terms; 
those that explored problems of 
curriculum and course construction; 
those that attempted to explore 
and evaluate skills in instruction, 
evaluation, and student advisement 
procedures. 


EMINAR presentation varied 
from week to week. For some 
meetings, outside consultants were 
called in from other departments of 
the College and from other institu- 
tions. Sometimes a member of the 
seminar led discussion; sometimes 
panels of visitors or of seminar 
members took charge. During the 
first semester, six persons who were 
not members of the seminar (four of 
them members of the Hunter faculty) 
participated in seminar meetings as 
discussion leaders or speakers. During 
the second semester, four others who 
were not members of the seminar 
served in these capacities or on panels 
presenting issues to the seminar. 
Nine meetings were led by seminar 
members. In four of the 24 meetings, 
junior members were wholly or 
partially responsible for planning and 
conducting meetings. Three meet- 
ings were entirely in the hands of 
junior members. 
A rating sheet at the end of each 
seminar meeting gave an opportunity 
for the group to evaluate each meeting 
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and to indicate whether or not they 
wished to have the discussion con- 
tinued for another week. Occasionally 
the group decided at the end of a 
meeting (without waiting for the 
evaluation form) to continue a topic. 
Sometimes, however, plans for future 
meetings were difficult to change, 
because guest speakers had already 
been invited, or for other reasons. 
Consequently, it may have seemed 
on occasion that the co-directors were 
indifferent to suggestions from the 
group. The weekly rating sheets 
have indicated how useful members 
of the seminar found particular meet- 
ings. Among other things, they have 
shown that the desires and interests 
of the senior members of the group 
are sometimes quite different from 
those of the junior members. 

A special room had been set aside 
for the seminar. A small collection 
of books was made available, dealing 
with problems discussed in the semi- 
nar and general problems in educa- 
tion. Special readings were suggested 
for particular seminar meetings. 
Junior members believe reading 
assignments could be made -inore 
meaningful. They have criticized the 
use of the readings on the ground that 
seminar discussions have not been 
based specifically upon them. 

In addition to the weekly seminar, 
other activities during the year were 
conducted by divisional subcom- 
mittees; for example, a senior member 
of the seminar from the History 
Department met weekly with junior 
members of this department. They 
considered and developed a better 
integration of the teaching materials 
used in the required history course 
and devoted time to a critique of the 
best ways to handle specific meetings 
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in the required course. The junior 
members of the seminar in the 
Department of Political Science, 
together with a senior member from 
the department, engaged in a review 
of the objectives and a revision of the 
syllabus of the required course in the 
department. The junior members of 
the English Department had similar 
experiences. 

Although one junior seminar mem- 
ber visited an entire course conducted 
by a colleague, the informal program 
of intervisitation got under way 
gradually. This was probably the 
most difficult part of the program to 
work out—and least successful. One 
mistake not recognized in time to be 
corrected was the implicit limitation 
of visits to senior member visiting 
junior, and junior member visiting 
senior. Juniors did not visit one 
another’s classes, nor did seniors. 
And senior members have found it 
difficult to remove the perception of 
their visits as “inspection” and their 
own classes as “demonstrations.” 
The junior members were critical of 
senior visitation and recommended 
that next year’s group provide for 
juniors visiting seniors and not the 
reverse. A series of meetings was 
planned to prepare for intelligent and 
meaningful intervisitation of classes, 
and it was planned to follow them 
with a period of intensive inter- 
visitation. The meetings were held; 
the intensive intervisitation did not 
take place. 


O DETERMINE whether the 
program had made any change 
in participants’ knowledge, skills, and 
opinions, senior and junior members 
were asked in a questionnaire to 
report any changes in their ideas 
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about teaching and teaching practices 
attributable to the program. At the 
end of the first semester, the majority 
reported that there were changes. A 
few indicated no change or that the 
seminar confirmed their previous ideas. 
Some of those who reported changes 
made the following comments: 


“I have been teaching a new course. 
In planning and selecting material, I have 
thought more about the total objectives.” 

Another said: “I am more careful about 
being sure I know my daily objectives.” 

With regard to examination techniques, 
one said: “I have, I assure you, been 
jarred loose from a former snobbishness 
about examinations; I used to be con- 
vinced (without knowing anything about 
it or having had the idea, even, that 
there was anything to look into concern- 
ing the matter) that objective tests were 
high-school nonsense. I’m using one 
objective-test final this semester.” 

Another indicated that he intended 
“to administer pre-testing instruments” 
to his next semester’s classes. 

A third reported that he was “more 
mindful of the importance of techniques 
of test building even in the essay type.” 

A large number of the group reported 
an increased awareness of or stimulus to 
re-thinking problems in teaching. A 
member of the seminar put it as follows: 
“This seminar has made me infinitely 
more critical of my own teaching. It 
has opened up actual techniques and 
methods which have given me more range 
and versatility as an instructor.” 

Another member said: “One thing is 
certain, this seminar has forced me to 
‘re-think’ the problems which inhere in 
college teaching.” 

One of the seminar participants said 
“by pin-pointing actual teaching prob- 
lems I am far more aware of the com- 
plexity of good teaching and of the 
plurality of solutions which can be 
brought to bear on all aspects of the 
student-teacher situation.” 
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Seven members of the seminar reported 
in a variety of ways that they now had a 
broader perception of the college teacher’s 
réle. Typical of this is the following 
comment: “Before my experience with 
the Ford Seminar, I thought of teaching 
largely in academic terms. Now, I am 
more aware of my obligations to students 
outside the classroom.” 


The preceding paragraphs indicate 
that testimony of participants in the 
seminar was generally favorable. In 
some ways, however, their testimony 
has been rather more encouraging 
than their actions. 

Members of the group testify (and 
certainly there is no reason to dis- 
believe them) that there have been 
changes in their sensitivity to the 
problems of evaluating student per- 
formance. Only a few availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to consult 
the advisory service on testing which 
had been made available at the College 
and which was announced in the 
seminar. Members testify to in- 
creased awareness of teaching prob- 
lems and recognition of the need to 
solve them, but reluctance to visit 
one another’s classes (and to be 
visited) is as strong as ever. Members 
of the seminar testify that they have 
a broadened knowledge and interest 
in the problems*of higher education 
generally. 

During the year a modest sum from 
the grant—approximately $275—-was 
spent for books on higher education. 
They are shelved in the room set 
aside for the seminar and may be 
withdrawn by seminar members. A 
few specific “‘assignments” were made 
in them but the books remain in mint 
condition. It is quite apparent that 
except for some specific assignments, 
the books were not used. 
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ERHAPS one can only speculate 
about the reasons for the limita- 
tions on the success of the seminar. 
The most obvious explanation seems 
to be that the seminar has concerned 
itself with problems or topics thought 
to be important by the senior mem- 
bers of the seminar who assumed 
major responsibility for planning it, 
and that interests of primary impor- 
tance to them are not always of equal 
importance to junior members. 
Faculty members who have taught 
the same courses for years may perhaps 
worry about staleness and seek eagerly 
for ways to enliven their teaching by 
utilizing the resources of the com- 
munity in field trips, demonstrations, 
and the like. Younger members of 
the faculty, teaching a course perhaps 
for the first time, are concerned 
rather to master the materials of the 
course and are so excited by the 
learning they are themselves accom- 
plishing that they neither need nor 
feel the need to combat staleness. 
Perhaps what is fresh to them comes 
fresh to their students. The two 
first-semester seminar meetings given 
highest rating by the participants 
were those devoted to “Discussion 
Teaching” and “The Effective Lec- 
ture.” To be sure, these topics were 
presented by extremely competent 
people of great prestige, but it may be 
that these are topics representative of 
the real interests and real problems of 
young teachers. Senior members of 
the staff who regularly or from time 
to time serve on appointments com- 
mittees in a college which requires 
classroom observation of junior 
faculty who are candidates for tenure 
positions or promotion may be very 
much interested in discussing ‘what 
to look for in observing a class.” 
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Junior members may merely be 
frightened by the topic. Senior mem- 
bers may be excited about an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the obligation of 
the College to its specially gifted 
students, while junior members listen 
to proposals for sectioning by ability 
with less interest. 

The question of the position of 
senior members arises not only with 
reference to planning but also with 
reference to their participation in 
seminar meetings. There is some 
question of the advisability of includ- 
ing so high a proportion (8 to 12) of 
“senior” faculty. One of the great 
values of the seminar, apparently, 
has been the opportunity it has given 
new members of the faculty to know 
older colleagues in other departments 
than their own. This is the testimony 
of the group, and observation in the 
faculty dining room confirms it. 
Members of the seminar are less 


departmental than other colleagues 
in their choice of luncheon com- 


panions. This is a great value in a 
college in which departmental lines 
are sharp and firm. But it is a value 
which has been bought at a price: 
senior members of the seminar have 
dominated discussion as they have 
dominated planning. 

The consultant on evaluation has 
observed every meeting of the seminar 
and has, among other things, kept 
a log of participation, using a modifi- 
cation of Bales’ interaction check list. 
Her analysis indicates that the senior 
members of the seminar made from 
67 to 82 per cent of the comments 
during discussion periods. Moreover, 
among the persons who have served 
as discussion leaders (individually or 
in panels and committees) four were 
prestige figures from outside the 
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college, six were prestige members of 
the faculty not members of | the - 
seminar, nine were senior member's of 
the seminar, and ten were junior 
members. This is probably an: ex- 
cessive dependence on seniority: :and 
presumed expertness. If the incidental 
values of mixed membership are to 
be retained in such a program, ‘and 
there is unanimous agreement that 
they should be, senior members ought 
to impose severe restrictions on tliem- 
selves both in planning and in pa'tici- 
pation in seminar discussions. 


EXT year’s seminar will be 
newly planned for and by its 
membership.! Probably the greatest 
gains can be made if next year’s 
seminar attempts to experiment with 
a different kind of program. Among 
suggestions which have emerged from 
this year’s program and which next 
year’s group is considering is the 
reduction of the number of senior 
participants so that the junior group 
will not feel dominated by seniority.? 
On the basis of reports from the 
junior members of the faculty who 
were part of the seminar, a greater 
attempt will be made to concentrate 
on practical teaching problems which 
emerge in specific classroom situations. 
There was some feeling that next 
year’s group ought to develop prac- 
tical experience in counseling for some 
[Continued on page 398) 


1An advisory committee has been formed, 
consisting of the Dean of Faculty, the new director, 
the co-directors of this year’s seminar, a junior 
member elected by the junior members of this 
year’s group, and the consultant on evaluation, and 
two senior members of next year’s seminar. A 
junior member of next year’s seminar will be added 
to this committee. 

*Next year’s seminar will consist of the new 
director (a member of this year’s seminar group), 
two other senior faculty members who have not 
attended the meetings of this year’s seminar, and 
eight junior members. 
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A Faculty Conception of Success 
In Graduate Study 


CULTY members have quite 
Peezinie ideas about what makes 
a good or a poor student. Since 
they encourage “good”’ students and 
discourage “poor” ones, their concep- 
tions of the good and the poor 
student serve to make particular 
students more or less_ successful. 
When the faculty members in a 
school, division, or department have 
fairly consistent conceptions of aca- 
demic success, they create a restricted 
culture in which students with certain 
characteristics will thrive, while others 
with negatively valued characteristics 
will run into repeated stumbling 
blocks. 

The comments of ten faculty 
advisers in nine departments of the 
Social Sciences Division of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago suggest strongly 
that such a consistent norm exists in 
the Division.1 With one exception, 
the advisers who gave this informa- 
tion were full-time staff members, 


1This paper is based on a larger study of academic 
success and failure directed 'by Edgar Z. Friedenberg. 
The study included the interviewing and testing 
of a large number of “successful” and “unsuc- 
cessful” social-science graduate students. The 
details of this study can be found in my dissertation, 
“Paths to Success and Failure in Social Science 
Graduate Study” (Committee on Human Develop- 
— University of Chicago, 1954), and in the book 

y Edgar Z. Friedenberg and Julius A. Roth, 
Sy. Perception in the University (Supplementary 
Educational Mon _ No. 80, University o 
Chicago Press, 1954 
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ranging in rank from assistant pro- 
fessor to full professor, who had been 
with their departments from a few 
years to several decades. The excep- 
tion was a departmental assistant 
who had held this position for about 
two years. Despite the range in 
rank, length of service, and profes- 
sional specialty, the advisers showed 
a striking similarity in their concep- 
tions of the characteristics of success- 
ful and unsuccessful students. 

These ten faculty members had 
earlier selected their most and least 
successful students from departmental 
lists. The advisers were not asked 
to base their ratings on marks or 
objective criteria; in fact, none of 
them consulted such records in order 
to make their decisions. They were 
simply told to classify as successful 
the students who they thought 
most ideally represented the educa- 
tional goals of their departments and 
as unsuccessful the students who 
seemed least to represent these goals. 
Most of the students on the lists did 
not fall in either of these extremes. 

I obtained interviews with nine 
advisers from eight departments and 
interdepartmental committees. The 
adviser from another department was 
not available for interview, but she 
submitted written comments on the 
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points which were covered in the 
interviews. 

The basic question put to these 
ten faculty members about each 
student who had been interviewed by 
the investigators was: “Why did you 
classify (naming a student) as you 
did?” This question was also asked 
about several students of special 
interest who had not been inter- 
viewed. After discussing the indi- 
vidual students, the faculty member 
was asked about his general con- 
ceptions of highly successful and 
unsuccessful students. The interviews 
also led into certain aspects of faculty 
control of academic success and 
failure. I investigated these points 
whenever they seemed relevant. 


N TELLING why a successful 

student was successful most of 
the advisers (seven out of ten) 
stressed the importance of assertive- 
ness, confidence, and independence. 
They expressed this in various ways: 
self-reliance, initiative, aggressiveness, 
self-confidence, independence. The 
student must push himself into the 
limelight enough so that he gets 
noticed. As one faculty member put it: 
... They almost have to have a 
moderate amount of self-confidence and 
aggressiveness—not too much, but if they 
haven’t got enough, they simply don’t 
make any impression on you and don’t 
come to your attention. 
This adviser went on to add that a 

assive, retiring student—even when 
he does very well on a degree examina- 


tion—is likely to be ignored by the 
faculty and to be overlooked when 
recommendations for jobs are made. 
Another adviser said his best students 
“are vocal about their interests—able 
to express themselves and their ideas.” 
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Another said of a “top” student: 


“She’s not afraid to say what she 
thinks. She talks back a little bit, 
but she does it in a very friendly 
manner.” The latter part of the 
preceding sentence is important 
because, as we shall see in the case 
of some unsuccessful students, talking 
back does not always win the affection 
of faculty members. 

Independence was also held to be 
very important. The advisers like 
students who can accomplish things 
on their own—students who may 
need a little help occasionally, but 
do not have to be led by the hand or 
told in detail what they should do. 
The best students need “‘a minimum 
amount of direction on your part; 
that is, they would go to work. 
They’d do pretty good work with a 
great deal of originality.’ 

A top student was described as 
having “‘a good sense of who he is 
and what he can do. His interests 
are clear and he can follow them 
through.” Another was said to be 
“possessed of definite ideas of what 
he wants and can pursue his goals 
without much direction from us.” 

Nine of the advisers said in one 
way or another that a highly successful 
student must be well-adjusted. “You 
do like to get the ideal—a person who 
is friendly, effective, moderately 
aggressive, as well as being intellectu- 
ally very competent.” 

Good adjustment is often expressed 
as agreeableness or “pleasing per- 
sonality.” These students generally 
get along well with the faculty and 
with their fellow students. They 
have a reasonably stable emotional 


2All the quotations in this paper are those of 
faculty members unless otherwise stated. The 
statements are quoted as they were reproduced by 
the sound recording. 
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and social life. They are conscientious 
and dependable—giving due attention 
to their obligations. One adviser 
summed up his best students this way: 


All [are] pretty agreeable—none of 
them [is] very strange. That is, most of 
them are well-dressed, they come 
shaved. ... Most of them are not 
members of leftist organizations. Most of 
them are not highly participating in 
outside activities of one kind or another. 
. . . They get on very well with faculty 
members and fellow students. . . . And 
they don’t have personality problems. 


This matter of “personality prob- 
lems” is an important one. Analyzing 
the operation of the students’ per- 
sonality has become a widespread 
mode of evaluation, and has spread 
even to such stalwart old-line disci- 
plines as economics, geography, his- 
tory, and political science. Such 
analysis is often superficial and naive, 
but it is significant that everybody 
has a try at it. A bumbling student 
is rarely dismissed as stupid. Instead 
the instructor tries to look into the 
student’s family background, his love 
life, his prisoner-of-war experience, 
his traumatic upsets to see whether 
he can figure out why the student is 
not more effective. And if a “per- 
sonality problem” can be spotted in 
an unsuccessful student, there is a 
strong tendency to give him another 
chance with the hope that he will 
overcome his difficulty and thereby 
become a better student. 

The fact remains, however, that a 
student who does not have such a 
problem to begin with (so far as the 
faculty member can see) is much 
more likely to be thought of as 
successful. One adviser said: 


. . . I don’t recall a student . . . who’s 


been one of the really top students .. . 
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who in any sense presented a personality 
problem to the Department. 


HAT about the intellect? Has 

it become old hat? Not at all. 
All the faculty people mentioned 
intellectual competence. In their 
best students, however, they expect 
a particular kind of intellectual 
ability—or perhaps more correctly, a 
particular use of the intellect. The 
good student is not simply a sponge, 
but a creator, an original thinker. 
Several cogent statements of advisers 
sum up this view: 


‘, . . The good student is the one most 
capable of doing truly independent, 
worth-while, original research.” 

“There is a_ certain intellectual 
curiosity and willingness to explore in 
new areas that would characterize some 
of our best students. ... To follow 
research that would lead them into 
somewhat less conventional areas.” 

“One of the things which distinguishes 
the better ones from the less good is the 
ability to see in patterns or to follow a 
trend of ideas with some idea of a cause- 
and-effect relationship with some logic to 
it rather than a mere description. Some 
students will be adept at learning a lot 
of events and a lot of detail and they can 
even organize them in a chronological 
order. But then the result is purely 
descriptive, not interpretative. And the 
faculty of seeing some new interpretative 
pattern to it . . . [is] one of the things 
that characterize the successful student.” 


Originality must have its limits. 
The faculty has some fairly definite 
conceptions of scholarly research and 
theorizing, of intellectual honesty, 
and of the proper réle of the social 
scientist. When a student’s original- 
ity carries him outside the limits of 
these conceptions, he is bizarre. 

For a brief summary of the ideal 
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successful student, I cannot do better 
than quote the description given by 
an adviser of an outstanding student: 


. .. She was sober and normal and 
settled and determined in knowing what 
she was doing. If you gave her a task 
she would handle it well and in a reason- 
able amount of time. She was able to 
concentrate on her work; she was able 
to work hard if necessary. At the same 
time she wasn’t one of those introverts 
who have no other interest in life but 
their studies. She was normal. She 
wasn’t overly excited about exams. She 
wasn’t overly grade conscious, though 
she mostly got A’s. She just took 
everything in her stride—a very well- 
adjusted and capable student. 


, US turn now to the statements 
the faculty members made about 
their unsuccessful students. In con- 
trast to the independence and asser- 
tiveness of the successful students 
seven of the advisers remarked 


specifically on the passivity and de- 
pendence of the unsuccessful students. 


“We know best those people who are 
the best performers, who are the more 
loyal, who are the guys who are most 
deeply concerned without any frustra- 
tions attendant. And on the other end, 
we know those who, if we get hold of 
them, are worried and can’t get ahead 
and come in time and time again— 
‘What do I do next?’ ‘Why do I do 
this?? ‘What do you think I ought to 
do?’?—and that routine.” 


“... They come in and ask if you 
haven’t got anything you’d like to have 
them write a Master’s thesis about. That 
makes a bad impression. We like to 
have people who in their graduate 
careers have got hold of problems that 
really interest them so that they know 
what they want to do research on and 
just need a little guidance as to how to 
formulate the problem.” 
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The poorer students “never speak 
up in class,” are “unable to work on 
their own,” “‘don’t seem to know 
where they’re going,” are “‘always ask- 
ing for special privileges or unusual 
treatment of some kind,” and “‘can’t 
plan adequately for themselves.” 

Among the Unsuccessful nine of 
the advisers saw evidence of strange- 
ness and abnormality. The undesirable 
elements range all the way from 
“sloppy dress” to “inferiority com- 
plex,” from unconventional modes of 
life to interest in “marginal” prob- 
lems. Most of the remarks were in 
psychological terms, however. The 
comments about the unsuccessful 
students abounded in such phrases as 
“personality problem,” “psychologi- 
cal difficulty,” “immaturity,” “dis- 
turbed person,” “neurotic as hell.” 
Many of these students were thought 
to be bright and potentially capable 
persons whose work was suffering as 
a result of personality difficulties. 

The faculty members often pointed 
out that some of their poorer students 
might be helped by psychiatric treat- 
ment. At the same time, however, 
the fact that a student is under such 
treatment is prima facie evidence 
that he is abnormal and should be 
considered a problem. (This kind of 
reasoning is less likely to occur in the 
more psychologically oriented depart- 
ments.) The “psychological troubles” 
are considered a cause, not simply a 
concomitant, of difficulties in aca- 
demic work. And aside from the 
effect on the work, the personality 
problems are seen as standing in the 
way of a pleasant, stable relationship 
with one’s superiors and colleagues 
and thus increasing the chances of 
failure in school and career. 

Nine of the advisers found many 
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of their unsuccessful students to be 
erratic and unpredictable as the follow- 
ing quotations show: 


. He is unpredictable—persistent in 
pursuing any line of thought that catches 
his fancy.” 

. . Their disorganization was an un- 
willingness to take some of the dirty part 
of a graduate education. . . . That is, 
they weren’t willing to take two or three 
courses that seemed unpleasant at the 
time in order that they could get on to 
their specialized work in which they were 
interested.” 

“...In field work, for example, he 
didn’t want to do an assignment of 
the interviewing in the-—————project, 
which is essentially a lower-middle class 
group. I mean, this just wasn’t for him. 
He wanted to get his interviews from 
Mexicans in the near West Side. . . . He 
didn’t want to conform to the kind of 
stuff which was set—so that we would 
have a common experience which to 
discuss.” 

“|, . One of his difficulties was that he 
was not really trying to work toward a 
specific objective like a Master’s or a 
higher degree, because he didn’t expect 
to have time for it. . . . [He preferred] 
following whatever interests he happened 
to have [to] working toward a degree. I 
had the feeling that for that reason his 
interest wasn’t concentrated... . He 
wasn’t going any place.” 

Yes, they want originality and 
imagination, but within the limits of 
respectable scholarly objectives and 
with an accepted academic goal in 
mind. Some students looked unsuc- 
cessful because they had wandered 
too far afield. They quite literally 
“left the field” and will remain lost 
souls unless and until they return to 
within the proper distance of the 
beaten path. Students who cannot 
follow a program or “can’t stick to a 
plan” or accumulate incompletes or 
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get involved in too many “outside 
interests” or repeatedly change their 
minds about a thesis subject or 
cannot work at a steady pace are 
erratic and disorganized and unpre- 
dictable. ““‘They never come to a 
point where they finish,” and the 
hard-pressed faculty member turns 
his attention to those who are better 
organized and more productive. 

Often the Unsuccessfuls do not 
conform to regulations and are 
“chafed by requirements.” They fail 
to take a required course, or to sign 
up for an examination, or to turn a 
paper in on time. In some cases this 
is a result of open hostility and 
rebellion against certain regulations 
and requirements or against the 
whole program of the University. 
These rebels—the “‘ troublemakers 
earn the adverse opinion of the 
faculty, but they make up only a 
small fraction of the total Unsuccess- 
ful group. 

The erratic students are better 
typified by the one described by his 
adviser as “absent-minded in con- 
forming with regulations, but cour- 
teous and apologetic when reminded 
of them.” They are not fighting 
against the requirements; they just 
do not seem to get around to meeting 
them in “a reasonable amount of 
time.”* They do not evade the 
approved program because they have 
a better one; their work is generally 
quite planless. They, too, are 
troublemakers, in an unspectacular 
way. The advisers often have to 
spend time “trying to straighten out 
the mess” created by their planless- 
ness and disregard for requirements. 
And they remain a burden on the 
department for a longer time because 


3Of course, in some cases hostility may be hidden 
behind the erratic and forgetful behavior. 
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it takes them longer than the better 
organized students finally to complete 
all the requirements for a degree—or 
to give up and leave. 


HE use of the intellect by the 

unsuccessful students came in 
for two main criticisms from the 
advisers, all of whom commented on 
some aspect of this problem. One is 
the converse of the originality which 
they praised in the Successfuls. The 
poorer students often Jack imaginative 
capacity. They may be all right for 
routine work, but when original and 
imaginative relating of data and ideas 
is required, they fall down. Their 
thinking is too superficial, too much 
concerned with collecting facts and 
laws which have been or can be 
“‘discovered,” and too little versed 
in putting such information together 
in unique ways which will produce 
new understanding. One adviser 
states this view nicely: 


The student who thinks you ought to 
be able to get an answer—period—that 
student is less likely to make the mark of 
the best student. Because he thinks 
there’s an answer somewhere—he may 
not have found it, but if he looks for it 
in the right place, it’s there. The 
student who is not persuaded that there 
is a final answer . . . is likely to make a 
deeper penetration. 


The second criticism involves the 
use of the intellect as an ornament 
rather than a tool. The student puts 
up a bold false front of erudition and 
scholarship. He recognizes the value 
placed upon scholarly learning and 
theorizing and tries to give a good 
imitation of it, but his cautiousness, 
his lack of intrinsic interest in his 
work, and his inability to free his 
imagination cause him to look stereo- 


typed and empty. An adviser said 
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of one of these students: 


. . . He’s a boy who manifests excessive 
sophistication. . . . Wise well beyond 
his years, but not a genuine wisdom. 
. . » He’s the kind of guy who would like 
to possess knowledge for the flavor he 
gets out of possessing it—which will 
help him defend himself against the real 
social realities. 


Several advisers gave misguided 
motivation as another reason for some 
of the failures. Some students enter 
the program to get prestige, to solve 
personal problems, to emulate a well- 
liked person, to collect government 
money, to escape the draft. When 
they find out that they are not 
getting what they want or that this 
is an extremely hard road to the 
goal, many drop out. Others, how- 
ever, feeling that they have invested 
too much in the road to abandon it, 
keep on doggedly without enthusiasm. 


ENERALLY speaking the suc- 
cessful students are oriented 
and encouraged toward a scholarly 
career, while the unsuccessful are not. 


The Department doesn’t give you 
much reward from a practical viewpoint. 
You don’t feel like you’re doing much 
except going through a long program 
toward an academic discipline of research 
and teaching, and although a good many 
people coming in say this is what they 
want to do, they find that the long grind 
is more than they anticipated and they 
do get out. 


The ones who do not get out and 
to whom the long grind is really not a 
grind are the students in whom the 
faculty is primarily interested. “There 
is a certain intellectual curiosity 
and willingness to explore in new 
areas that would characterize some 
of our best students—and would be 
signified somehow by their desire to 
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go on for the doctorate.” Even in 
the one program which does not offer 
a Ph.D., the adviser bends every 
effort to produce erudite and original 
scholars rather than superficially 
trained technicians. He is, in other 
words, trying to make his program 
for the Master’s degree have as much 
of the value of the Ph.D. as possible. 

The competent, imaginative doc- 
toral candidate thus becomes the 
focus of the training program in each 
department even though such stu- 
dents may make up only a small part 
of the total registration, and the 
doctoral programs are aimed “to 
train people to become independent 
researchers on significant problems.” 
Two of the advisers stated explicitly 
their belief that students who do not 
fit in with this aim should be dis- 
couraged from working for a Ph.D. 

What about the students who do 
not fit in? The case of a “typical 
Master’s” student suggests the 
answer. He was described as ade- 
quate for low-level technical work. 
“He’s good solid stuff who will 
probably make a good solid career in 
[an] applied, service-oriented field. 
.. He'll be effective. But that’s 
about the limit.”” Such students must 
try to find ways of meeting their 
needs in a program designed for 
another purpose. They have to live 
off the crumbs and, not surprisingly, 
often suffer from malnutrition. 


STATEMENT of the case 

is admittedly extreme. Faculty 
members do recognize the differing 
educational needs of students and 
often make compromises with their 
ideal program in an effort to take 
care of those needs. However, when 
rations are short, the tendency is to 
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feed the promising scholars first. 

The faculty members not only 
exert their influence by encouraging 
or discouraging—directly or subtly— 
students who want to work for the 
Ph.D., but also by maintaining some 
control over the jobs offered to 
students in advanced graduate study. 
Six of the advisers stated explicitly 
that students aiming toward an 
academic career must depend largely 
on faculty leads and recommendations 
for their start. (This is somewhat 


less true for those seeking work with 
the government, private agencies, and 
industry.) One of the advisers ex- 
plained the process in chilling detail: 


The Department probably in the 
great majority of instances .. . finds 
the position for the student and recom- 
mends him for it. Typically the student 
does not get the position by having filed 
an application with the Office of Voca- 
tional Guidance and Placement or by 
going through any other route than the 
informal placement service we operate in 
the Department. . . . The better schools 
don’t utilize private placement agencies. 
Furthermore, most schools would not 
write a letter to a placement office in a 
university, they’d write to the Depart- 
ment of. So that the letters 
that go to the placement agencies . . . are 
from people who don’t know the ropes 
very well. That is, they tend to come 
from small or rather specialized schools. 
. . . It is very rare that a student gets a 
teaching job through a private placement 
agency or through our Office of Vocational 
Guidance and Placement. 


This same man goes on to describe 
how the better and poorer jobs tend 
to be distributed among the better 
and poorer students: 


A letter about a relatively poor job 
is passed on to me. I get the letter 
[Continued on page 398] 


Industry and Education in a 
Free Society 


By HARLOW H. CURTICE 


The Contributions of General Motors to Higher Education 


America are interdependent in 

the broad sense. Both are integral 
parts of our free, dynamic society. 
In the further evolution of that 
society, intellectual and _ cultural 
development and material advances 
must necessarily go hand in hand. 
The first is primarily the responsibility 
of higher education, the second that 
of business and industry. Both are 
indivisible aspects of our growth as a 
nation. 

Recent technological and economic 
trends throw into still sharper focus 
this interdependence of industry and 
higher education. For example, as a 
business organization General Motors 
is dependent for its progress upon the 
accumulation of knowledge in virtu- 
ally all the arts and sciences. It is 
too little understood that the tech- 
nological advancements effected by 
productive industry have their roots 
increasingly in the fundamental 
knowledge deveioped in the colleges 
and universities and the pure research 
carried on there. 

Similarly, General Motors, like any 
business, is dependent upon the col- 
leges and universities for a flow of 
trained young people into the ranks 
of its employees. How great that 
need is may be seen from the fact 


and education in 


that General Motors currently em- 
ploys more than twenty thousand 
engineers, chemists, physicists, and 
other technical and management 
specialists—all college or university 
trained. 

Our present college-trained per- 
sonnel must not only be replaced one 
day, but undoubtedly their total 
numbers will have to be increased in 
future years. This applies in the 
technical as well as in the general 
administrative phases of our business. 

With the growth in size and com- 
plexity of business organizations, 
greater emphasis has been placed 
upon the importance of developing 
competent administrators and man- 
agers. Schools of business adminis- 
tration have become increasingly 
important to General Motors as 
sources of well-trained candidates for 
such positions. 

Paralleling the increased emphasis 
on technology, and perhaps intensified 
by the impact of the developments in 
nuclear physics, has come a greater 
appreciation of the contribution to 
American life and American business 
which is made by the graduate of the 
liberal-arts college. Lawyers are 
better lawyers and doctors are better 
doctors because of the breadth of 
their undergraduate training. Studies 
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have shown that even the great 
names of science, for all their speciali- 
zation in graduate institutions, owe 
much to the undergraduate training 
in the sciences and humanities in 
liberal-arts colleges. Studies show 
that a surprisingly large number of 
business leaders receive their training 
in liberal-arts colleges, not profes- 
sional schools. 

There is a more important and 
more fundamental aspect to this 
picture. Experience shows that in 
our free society living standards 
and the general level of education 
have advanced together. The diffu- 
sion of knowledge and its application 
in industry have tremendously im- 
proved the productivity of the indi- 
vidual, and hence his ability to buy 
the products he helps produce. This 
fact points to enhanced opportunities 
for industry in the future, as the 
level of trained intelligence of our 
citizens is raised still further. 

Another result has been what might 
be called an improving standard of 
understanding. More citizens are 
gaining more knowledge of what our 
free society is all about, of what must 
be done to preserve and strengthen it. 
This, too, is of great moment to 
industry. It is no accident that in 
this country we have never had an 
industrial proletariat of the type 
that in other countries has fallen 
easy prey to totalitarian demagogues. 

Industry’s dependence upon higher 
education, for the reasons just cited, 
is one side of the interdependence 
coin. The other has to do with 
certain problems that our institutions 
of higher learning are facing today. 
These problems arise from mounting 
enrollments, the effects of inflation 
on costs and income, and the drying 
up of traditional sources of revenue. 
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General Motors believes that these 
needs and problems are the proper 
concern of every citizen. This in- 
cludes the corporate citizen, now 
more than ever before. Privately 
financed institutions of higher learn- 
ing can no longer look to private 
wealth for the kind of financial 
support they once derived from this 
source. It is an encouraging fact 
that more and more corporate 
managements are giving careful study 
to this problem, and that many of 
them already have embarked on 
constructive programs. 


BELIEF and interest in higher 

education is nothing new with 
us in General Motors. For many 
years our interest has been expressed 
in many forms of support. Last year 
they included: 


First, the operation of the General 
Motors Institute at Flint, Michigan. 
The Institute was established in 1919 

and has developed into the world’s 
largest industrial educational institution. 
With a current enrollment of nearly two 
thousand students in its engineering and 
business-administration courses, the In- 
stitute is the second-largest non-tax 
supported institution of higher learning 
in Michigan. Approximately 30 per cent 
of its students are sons of General Motors 
employees. 

The Institute offers four-year co- 
operative courses in engineering and 
business administration to outstanding 
high-school graduates. ‘‘Co-operative” 
means that students alternate month by 
month between classroom studies at the 
Institute and practical experience in a 
General Motors plant or office. A fifth 
year is devoted to the preparation of a 
thesis, as a requirement toward a degree. 
“Co-op” students earn enough money to 
pay for virtually the entire cost of their 
education. A loan fund is available to 
students in need of additional aid. 
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Second, our support of higher education 
has embraced recurring annual grants, 
including 24 fellowships at 14 univer- 
sities, 30 undergraduate scholarships 
and contributions to three special- 
purpose educational funds. 

Third, six universities have received 
grants for research projects designed 
to produce results directly beneficial 
to General Motors. 

Fourth, eight universities have received 
grants to finance conferences and 
special projects. 

Fifth, three universities have received 
specific grants of a non-recurring type 
for special projects. 


The financial support to higher 
education entailed in these various 
activities represented an expenditure 
by General Motors for the year 1954 
of $2,500,000. Our expanded pro- 
gram, which I announced in January, 
1955, will involve annual expenditures 
of an added $2,000,000 when it is in 
full operation in its fourth year. This 
will bring General Motors’ total 
financial support to higher education 
to $4,500,000 annually. 


HE expanded program had its 
genesis in discussions among 
some of our management group, 
particularly in our Committee on 
Contributions to Colleges and Uni- 
versities, of which I am chairman. 
These discussions led to my appoint- 
ing a subcommittee, in April, 1954, to 
make a special study of the further 
steps, if any, which General Motors 
should take in extending financial sup- 
port to institutions of higher learning. 
The chairman of this subcommittee, 
which had the assistance of others in 
the organization, was Mr. Albert 
Bradley, executive vice-president of 
General Motors and chairman of our 
Financial Policy Committee. In the 
course of the study, members of the 
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subcommittee made personal visits 
to nine private institutions and four 
large state universities. They talked 
with representatives of other indus- 
trial companies. They interviewed 
foundations and other agencies with 
a knowledge of the problem. They 
examined and evaluated a great deal 
of printed matter and statistical data 
on the subject of higher education. 

The results of these studies indi- 
cated that two paramount needs of 
institutions of higher learning seem 
to lie properly within the area of 
General Motors’ concern. First, as 
we see it, is the need for unrestricted 
funds to be used in maintaining and 
improving the quality of education. 
This need is acute among privately 
supported institutions which have 
been particularly affected by the 
trends noted earlier. 

The second need is for financial 
aid to young people of outstanding 
talents but limited resources. Edu- 
cators point to the high proportion 
of the students who attend college 
from well-to-do suburban communities 
and the low number from rural areas 
and the high schools in the poorer 
districts of large cities. They empha- 
size the need for more effective 
methods of identifying the outstand- 
ingly able young men and young 
women from these latter areas, 
encouraging them to develop their 
talents, and providing financial assist- 
ance in amounts which will make it 
possible for them to do so. In this 
connection we became convinced that 
many colleges and universities now 
extend scholarship aid to such promis- 
ing students out of their general 
funds, thereby perhaps sacrificing 
desirable improvements in equipment 
and buildings, and even salary 
increases for the teaching staff. 
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Our studies also embraced an 
analysis of what other industrial 
companies are doing in this field. We 
found a variety of approaches in use 
and, indeed, it would be unfortunate 
if that were not the case. We consider 
the program we have evolved the 
most suitable in light of the problems 
as we found them and the objectives 
we have in mind. This program 
consists of three parts: the College 
Scholarship Plan, the National 
Scholarship Plan, and a foundation 

lan. 

The College Plan will provide 250 
four-year scholarships which will be 
awarded by 107 private and 39 
public institutions in 38 states. The 
private colleges and universities which 
make these awards will receive annual 
grants-in-aid equivalent to the tuition 
rate charged, with a minimum of 
$500 and a maximum of $800 per 
year for each scholarship. These 
funds are unrestricted. 

The selection of these private insti- 
tutions is based on a formula under 
which at least one scholarship is made 
available to each accredited private 
institution which has 20 or more 
graduates employed by General 
Motors. Public institutions included 
are those from which General Motors 
draws a substantial number of gradu- 
ates. A maximum of five scholar- 
ships a year will be available to any 
one institution. 

The National Plan will provide 100 
four-year scholarships to be awarded 
annually to high-school Seniors who 
have distinguished themselves in their 
secondary-school careers and who 
have qualified in a competitive exami- 
nation conducted by the Educational 
Testing Service of Princeton, New 
Jersey. A board of outstanding edu- 
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cators will serve as judges in the final 
determination of the winners. At 
least one award will be made in each 
state, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
provided a candidate has qualified. 
Recipients will be permitted to select 
any accredited college, public or 
private, that they wish to attend. 
Private colleges will receive grants-in- 
aid on the same basis as under the 
college plan. 

Under both the college plan and 
the national plan, scholarship awards 
will range from $200 to $2,000 depend- 
ing upon demonstrated need. The 
first 350 students receiving scholar- 
ships will enroll as Freshmen in the 
academic year starting in September, 
1955. When the program is in full 
operation in its fourth year, four- 
teen hundred students will be receiv- 
ing benefits. 

The Foundation Plan will make 
available unrestricted financial sup- 
port to private colleges and univer- 
sities over and above that provided 
in the scholarship plans. General 
Motors is making grants of $10,000 
each to college foundations in Indiana, 
Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New England. Member- 
ship ‘in these foundations is held 
by 133 private colleges and univer- 
sities, of which 102 are not participat- 
ing directly in the General Motors 
college scholarship plan. A contribu- 
tion of $35,000 is also being made to 
the United Negro College Fund to be 
used to help meet the operating 
expense of 31 Negro colleges. A 
total of 306 colleges and universities 
will receive direct aid under General 
Motors’ expanded program of finan- 
cial support to higher education. 

[Continued on page 399] 
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- How Far: Not Whether but How 


By L. A. KING 


HE question how far a 
teacher should allow his 
religious persuasions and phi- 


losophy of life to be reflected in his 
teaching is perennial. It echoes 
through the Apology of Socrates, who 
had let his religious persuasions 
appear in his teaching, and was 
therefore in danger of his life. Today, 
centuries later, the same problem 
confronts Christian teachers. 

Of course those who teach in 
schools strongly or nominally religious 
in emphasis meet no theoretical oppo- 
sition to reflecting religious attitudes 
in their teaching. Any problem for 
them will involve the content of their 
philosophy, not its existence. But 
those with well-defined religious con- 
victions who teach in state or inde- 
pendent schools meet a different 
situation. Here, if anywhere, opposi- 
tion to allowing religious attitudes to 
appear in the classroom will be met. 
And as the defense of a besieged city 
might be accomplished by holding 
its outworks, so if the objections to 
manifesting religious views in teaching 
can be met here where objection is 
strongest—in the outworks of the 
religious schools, so to speak—then 
the other areas are defended as well. 

Now in that phrase “how far” the 
topic as stated allows a range from 
zero to infinity, from complete silence 
to riding a religious hobby. My thesis 


The Teacher's Religious Opinions in the Classroom 


is that some indication of attitude is 
inescapable, and that it would be 
better if it were done consciously, 
frankly, and rightly, rather than 
being neglected or fumbled. In short, 
“how far” means not “whether” but 
how.”’ 

The opponents of allowing personal 
philosophy to be reflected in teaching 
take as their ideal of the professor- 
scholar, the truth-seeker—the objec- 
tive, impersonal mind living in 
suspended judgment until the facts 
are all in and weighed. They think 
too that the individual ought in 
forming his own philosophy of life to 
be free from pressure or persuasion by 
others. They urge such a practice as 
necessary to avoid error and arrive 
at truth, freedom from the internal 
obstacles of prejudice, subjectivity, 
haste; freedom from the external 
pressures of propagandists and 
pleaders. They point to the impres- 
sive accomplishments of scientific and 
other scholarship when pursuing such 
a road. They argue, finally, as a 
practical consideration, the need for 
impartiality and neutrality in state 
and independent colleges and univer- 
sities, especially when dealing with 
controversial questions. 

This is a noble ideal, widely 
espoused and well exemplified by 
many a scholar in his field of speciali- 
zation. Many notable advances in 
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knowledge owe their being to careful 
thinkers who refused to yield to 
personal interest and outside threat. 
One remembers the ringing warning 
of Milton against a cloistered virtue; 
Mill’s insistence on the necessity of 
considering all views, but particularly 
those opposed to one’s own; Arnold’s 
fine statement of the function of 
criticism in a society. I honor all 
honest holders of this position, even 
while not agreeing with all that they 
say. 
But before I state my objections to 
what I might call the silent men— 
those who argue for silence in the 
classroom—I want to point out that 
the cry for silence is sometimes a 
cloak for actual opposition or indiffer- 
ence to religion itself. I remember a 
touchstone proposed by Machiavelli 
for distinguishing friend from foe, a 
test perhaps of some value here: “It 
will always happen that the one who 
is not your friend will want you to 
remain neutral, and the one who is 
your friend will require you to declare 
yourself....’’ Almost everyone has 
met teachers who professed neutrality 
but indulged in subtle sniping at 
religion. Such action is dishonest 
and cowardly. Much to be preferred 
to this guerrilla ambushment is open 
and frank attack. 

This attitude may also arise from 
diffiidence at dealing with the momen- 
tous problems involved in religion. 
One is reminded of Franklin’s letter 
to Timothy Dwight in which he says 
that he has never taken the time to 
consider whether Christ were divine, 
and that since he is now so near to 
the time when he can certainly find 
out, he will not so late in life trouble 
himself to study the matter. Such 
an ignorance, such a lack of study, can 
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hardly be considered scholarly. If 


the questions of religion are as basic 
as they purport to be, they demand 
careful study from everyone. But 
if to some they seem unimportant, 
then those so persuaded ought to 
state their opposition on its true 
ground and not on some pretended 
lofty ground of neutrality and becom- 
ing silence. 


UT to turn to the great majority, 

the honest objectors to allowing 
religious viewpoints to affect teaching, 
what shall be said to them? 

First, it may be said that students 
must and will form attitudes and 
adopt philosophies. The nature of 
life demands it; one does not long 
stand with suspended judgment in 
the middle of Michigan Avenue or 
in the middle of life itself. Admittedly, 
suspended judgment is possible on 
many points of scholarship and re- 
search: the life history of the platypus, 
the causes of the decline of the 
Roman Empire, the quartos of 
Shakespeare. But even in science— 
especially known for suspended judg- 
ment—all discoveries come by way 
of hypotheses acted upon; we have 
atomic fission by other processes than 
pure suspended judgment. And reli- 
gious faith is much of the nature 
of a hypothesis being lived out. It 
may also be noted that even sus- 
pended judgment becomes a course 
of action if prolonged; as Secretary 
Dulles warned the French, continued 
indecision amounts to refusal to 
accept, and is soon not inaction but 
negative action. Furthermore, human 
nature does not usually live comfort- 
ably in too much suspended judg- 
ment; adolescents especially are at 
the stage of forming basic philosophies 
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NOT WHETHER BUT HOW 


and programs of life. No wish of 
ours can hold back the tides of 
decision and action. 

Next, it may be said that everybody 
wants some attitudes to be formed. 
No one—surely no liberal educator— 
wants a complete absence of attitudes, 
a state of no opinions or courses of 
action, political, social, esthetic, or 
religious. The purpose of all liberal 
education is the formation of views 
and habits of life; and in none more 
than in education in the humanities 
and in literature. Hence it cannot 
be that objection is brought against 
the formation of attitudes as such. 
Rather it is against the formation 
of wrong attitudes, whatever the 
objector may consider wrongness to 
be. We all are in favor of our own 


attitudes and ideals, whether objec- 
tivity, suspension of judgment, indif- 
ference to religion, love of truth and 
beauty and goodness, love of God, or 


whatever. If, then, philosophies are 
certain to be adopted and the opposi- 
tion is not to their formation but to 
their falsity, the issue becomes how 
we are best to aid in the formation of 
desirable attitudes. 


R the proponents of silence two 

general courses seem possible. 
One—certainly the easiest and prob- 
ably the commonest practice—is a 
complete avoidance of religious ques- 
tions in the classroom. I consider 
this practice impracticable and un- 
desirable, if not downright impossible. 
In che first place, how are silence and 
neglect of basic problems to produce 
the best attitudes? And particularly 
how produce any carefully objective 
and rigorously scientific outlook, the 
very attitude that most of the pro- 
ponents of silence are aiming for? 
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Such an attitude requires discipline 
and habituation. How will silence 
and neglect yield such training? 
There is no guaranty, no rational 
hope that mere contact with literary 
studies will ensure disciplined minds. 
More is needed for this precious crop. 

Indeed, only indifference and depre- 
ciation can result from silence. Sir 
Walter Moberly puts the point well 
in his The Crisis in the University: 


If in your organization, your cur- 
riculum, your communal customs and 
ways of life, you leave God out, you 
teach with tremendous force that, for 
most people and at most times, He does 
not count; that religion is at best some- 
thing extra and optional, a comfort for 
the few who are minded that way, but 
among the luxuries rather than the 
necessities of life. . . . It is a fallacy to 
suppose that by omitting a subject you 
teach nothing about it. On the contrary 
you teach that it is to be omitted, and 
that it is therefore a matter of secondary 
importance. And you teach this not 
openly and explicitly, which would invite 
criticism; you simply take it for granted 
and thereby insinuate it silently, insidi- 
ously, and all but irresistibly. If indoc- 
trination is bad, this sort of conditioning 
and preconscious habituation is surely 
worse.! 


Silence, then, however intended, is in 
effect a false neutrality, a teaching of 
an attitude without giving the stu- 
dent an opportunity consciously to 
examine the evidence for that 
attitude, a stealthy inoculation with 
indifference while the victim is un- 
aware of anything happening to 
him. Surely no thoughtful person, no 
matter what his views about religion, 
can approve such subtle propagandiz- - 
ing, or consider it scholarly or worthy. 

Furthermore, indifference and depre- 

1London, England: SCM Press, Ltd., 1949. p. 56. 
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ciation can in turn result in but one 
outcome: neglect and ignorance of 
the whole field of religion, with 
resultant uncritical acceptance of 
prejudice, superstition, and all the 
religious illiteracies of the incom- 
pletely educated. And this in the 
name of an objective and neutral 
scholarship trying to produce the 
opposite! 

Again, I doubt that a teacher with 
convictions can long conceal them 
from his students. All teachers of 
English literature can probably call 
to mind a noted authority on English 
romanticism whose widely used texts 
leave no doubt of his profound admira- 
tion of the romantics and his depreci- 
ation of their enemies. My graduate 
professors were generally of the silent- 
man school, but I could soon catalogue 
each of them. I once had as a good 
friend in a state school an atheist 
colleague; the students had no doubt 


of his position—when they under- 
stood it—even though, on occasion, he 
sang in the choir of the church which 
his wife attended. Only the most 
rigid and unremitting watch can 
possibly avoid the shade of word, the 
turn of phrase, even the tone of voice 


that reveals attitudes. The student 
is alert, and teachers who believe that 
they conceal their sympathies from 
him fool nobody but themselves. 
Finally, silence defeats the purpose 
of liberal education, of the humanities, 
of literature. Liberal education, as 
distinguished from strictly vocational 
and professional, has as its primary 
purpose the affecting of students’ 
minds and personalities, their atti- 
tudes and habits and philosophies. 
While attitudes are to some extent 
caught by contagion, they are most 
intelligently formed by careful con- 
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sideration” of facts and arguments. 
Liberal education, if it is to be 
liberal, must raise the great questions 
of life. And are not the humanities 
especially the arena in which, more 
than the natural sciences and even 
the social studies, the ethical and 
religious issues are wrestled with by 
great minds—the thinkers and artists? 
Literature, perhaps most of all, bleeds 
at a touch, pulses with convictions 
and hopes and fears, seeks constantly 
to move men, to mold and influence 
them to its views. Imagine what 
Milton would say of our studying his 
classicism and neglecting his theology 
and politics. Would Shakespeare 
value attention to his stagecraft more 
than contemplation of his picture of 
the fearful hardening of Macbeth by 
evil’s fires? Who believes that 
Wordsworth would want his style 
analyzed with nothing said of his 
awed sense of that presence “which 
rolls through all things’? Liberal 
education, the humanities, literature, 
have as their great reason for being 
the consideration of the controversial, 
the moral, the philosophical, the 
religious—the questions of the nature 
of the world and of the origin, duty, 
and destiny of man. Silence would 
be to confine these disciplines to the 
function of a dilettante, to a study 
of trivia about men and their methods 
and manners and to a neglect of man 
and what he is and thinks. It would 
be to examine the casket and refuse 
to view the jewel it contains. 
Students confront the great human 
questions; they are forming philoso- 
phies; they desire and deserve help. 
They hear a multitude of voices, 
including that of literature itself. Why 
not also the teacher’s as that of a 
more mature, more informed, but 
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fallible human being, a traveler with 
themselves? Why must educated and 
intelligent people retire to the soli- 
tudes and brood instead of discussing 
together the human issues? Surely 
the considerations against the policy 
of complete silence about religious 
topics are weighty enough for us to 
reject it. 

The second general policy involving 
silence would be avoidance of religious 
topics, but with an open announce- 
ment of such avoidance and the 
reasons for it at the beginning of the 
course. Such a practice would have 
the great merit of escaping the most 
dangerous aspect of the policy of 
complete neglect—the inevitable in- 
sinuation that matters of life philos- 
ophy and religion are trivia. But 


this second policy would be open to 
all the other objections to the first 
policy, and should also, I think, be 
rejected. 


F COMPLETE silence, either 

announced or unannounced, is to 
be rejected, what policy should be 
followed? I suggest two possibilities, 
both of which I have used. The 
first is the discussion of any and all 
moral, ethical, philosophical, and 
religious questions as they arise in 
the normal study of literature, but 
without expression of the teacher’s 
attitude. Such a program seems to 
avoid the objections to silence. It 
does not abdicate the field of liberal 
and humanistic education. Moreover, 
it is open and frank, does not subtly 
depreciate any problem or viewpoint. 
It gives all a hearing, is fair if the 
teacher wishes to be fair, and is as 
neutral as is possible. Unlike silence, 
it gives some basis for suspending 
judgment if that should be necessary; 
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it gives not ignorance, but knowledge 
of facts, of reasons, of various philoso- 
phies. Too many teachers—at least 
in dealing with religion—have mis- 
taken ignorance and indifference for 
suspended judgment. 

I shall conclude with a brief state- 
ment of the second desirable policy, 
one which I have preferred during all 
my teaching career. It involves frank 
and free raising and discussion of any 
and all topics, with open expression 
of my own opinion, as my opinion, 
especially when asked. It has been 
my practice to raise as many of the 
basic questions as are to be found 
in great literature, since I believe 
that examination of the great issues 
is the central purpose of writers and 
of liberal education. I even select, 
when choice is appropriate and pos- 
sible, literature that raises questions 
in preference to literature that does 
not. At the beginning of each course 
I take time to announce clearly and 
fully my methods and general view- 
point. No student need be in doubt 
about my framework of convictions 
and the basis from which I speak upon 
specific points. But he can give 
them whatever weight he wishes. 
During the course I express my own 
opinions openly and freely on any 
question. But I twist no arms, and 
must confess that I win few converts 
to my more extreme positions. Every 
expression of viewpoint is courteously 
and carefully listened to. Proportion 
and appropriateness are maintained 
as far as human frailty will permit; 
I do not consciously ride hobbies nor 
drag in questions and viewpoints by 
the ears. 

But careful discussion is especially 
emphasized, and not merely airing 

[Continued on page 399) 
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Higher Education in Indonesia 


By JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


Problems of a New Nation 


educational problems 
which the young Republic of 
Indonesia faces may be re- 


garded as representative of the other 
so-called underdeveloped countries in 
South and Southeast Asia. When 
in 1949 the Netherlands transferred 
her sovereignty over the East Indies 
to the then still federal Indonesian 
Republic, she bequeathed also a 
staggering illiteracy problem, an acute 
shortage of trained technical and 
professional personnel, a lopsided 
curriculum in primary and secondary 
schools that did not meet specifically 
Indonesian needs, and the remnants 
of a higher educational system that 
had sought to imitate Dutch univer- 
sity instruction and that had in 
practice barred all but a handful of 
Indonesians. Spurred by nationalist 
ambitions to make Indonesia a strong 
modern state, the Indonesian govern- 
ment has made education one of the 
key objectives in its broad social 
welfare program. Indeed, the present 
provisional Constitution of the Re- 
public repeatedly stresses the educa- 
tional rights of the citizens and the 
character of the education to be given: 


Every citizen is entitled to receive an 
education. 

The choice of education is free. 

Teaching is free, except for supervision 
to be exercised by public authority in 
accordance with the law (Art. 30, 
Secs. 1-3). 


. the authorities shall to the best 
of their ability promote the development 
of the nation in culture, art and science 
(Art. 40). 

The authorities shall satisfy the need 
of public education, which shall have for 
its basic objects the deepening of national 
consciousness, the strengthening of the 
unity of Indonesia, the stimulation and 
deepening of the sense of humanity, of 
tolerance and of equal respect for every 
one’s religious conviction and the provi- 
sion within school hours of the oppor- 
tunity for religious teaching in accordance 
with the parents’ wishes (Art. 41, 
Sec. 3).! 


In order to appreciate the problems 
of higher education in Indonesia at 
present, a word needs to be said 
about education in the colonial period. 
It was not until after the First 
World War that various professional 
colleges were opened in the then 
Netherlands East Indies, primarily 
as a result of the lack of trained 
engineers and other professional men. 
This need had arisen during the war 
itself when communication between 
Holland and the Indies had been very 
difficult. In 1920 a technical college 
was established in Bandung, West 
Java, primarily with an engineering 
curriculum patterned after that pre- 
vailing in Holland. A law college 
followed in 1924 and a medical college 
in 1927, both located in Batavia. 


_!Ministry of Information (Pertjetakan Negara. 
Djakarta, 1953), pp. 10, 12. 
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Not until 1941, when Holland was 
again cut off from the Indies, did a 
so-called Literary Faculty begin its 
operations, with a program leading 
to advanced degrees in the humanities. 
In addition to these institutions a 
government academy for the training 
of civil servants was established in 
1938, while advanced training in 
agriculture also had become pos- 
sible by 1940. Efforts to unite all 
colleges into a single university were 
interrupted by the war. The total 
faculty of the technical, law, and 
medical colleges (all paid by the 
colonial government) was small: in 
1940 it consisted of 42 professors, 22 
instructors, and 61 assistants. The 
total number of students for the 
three colleges in the same year was 
1,246, including 245 Europeans, 637 
Indonesians, and 361 Chinese. The 
total number of graduates of these 
institutions rose but slowly. For 
example, in the year 1933-34, 
eleven Europeans (Dutch), eight 
Indonesians, and three Chinese com- 
pleted their work, and in 1939-40 
the numbers were nineteen, thirty- 
seven, and twenty-three, respectively; 
how small these numbers are becomes 
clear when one considers for a moment 
the total size of the three population 
groups around 1940. There were 
then about 300,000 Europeans (mostly 
Dutch), 65 million Indonesians, and 
1.8 million Chinese. 

On the whole, Indonesian college 
students showed a marked preference 
tor legal and medical training, while 
relatively fewer Indonesians were to 
be found attending the technical 
college in Bandung. The costs of 
this higher education were considered 
to be high. Over 500 guilders 
($200.00) per student per year were 
spent in the law college, over 11,000 
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guilders ($4500.00) in the medical 
college, and over 3400 guilders ($1280) 
in the technical college. All instruc- 
tion was given in Dutch, and accord- 
ing to Dutch observation these 
colleges offered a kind of professional 
training comparable to that offered 
in Holland itself. In some educa- 
tional circles in the Netherlands it 
was felt, however, that Indonesian 
higher education should be more 
“Indocentric,” that is, should be 
more concerned with the scientific 
investigation of Indonesian culture, 
history and institutions, instead of 
with the careful imitation of a pro- 
fessional training that could just as 
well be obtained in Holland.? 
Perhaps more cogent criticism of 
the pre-war higher educational system 
in Indonesia came from those who 
pointed to its unrealistic admissions 
policy and to the too rigidly enforced 
European character of the curricu- 
lums, which they deemed unsuitable 
to Indonesian surroundings. Admis- 
sion to the colleges was to be had 
only upon satisfaction of two require- 
ments. First, successful completion 
of the five-year H.B.S. (Hogere Burger 
School—Higher Citizen School), the 
six-year Gymnasium (joined with the 
first two years of H.B.S. in a so-called 
Lyceum) or the three-year A.M.S. 
(Algemeen Middelbare School—General] 
Middle School), the latter institution 
requiring successful completion of 
three years’ preliminary secondary 
training, usually in a_ so-called 


M.U.L.O. (Meer Uitgebreid Lager 


2M. Vastenhouw, Inleiding tot de Vooroorlogse 
Paedagogische Problemen van Indonesié, Indo- 
nesische Paedagogische Monografieen. Publicaties 
van het Indonesisch Paedogogisch Genootschap 
(Groningen, Djakarta, 1949), pp. 28, 45-46, 92. 
Useful accounts of pre-war secondary and higher 
education in Indonesia are in I. Brugmans, Geschie- 
denis van het Onderwijs in Nederlandsch-Indie (Gro- 
ningen, 1938) and C. W. Wormser, ed., Wat Indie 
Ontving en Schonk (Amsterdam, 1947). pp. 137-55- 
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Onderwijs—More Extended Primary 
Education). Second, passing a com- 
prehensive final examination in the 
secondary course, and such addi- 
tional examinations as might be 
required by the college concerned. 
The comprehensive examination was 
usually considered a part of the suc- 
cessful completion of one’s secondary- 
school career, though theoretically 
this did not need to be so. The 
H.B.S., Gymnasium, and A.M.S. were 
all split into certain divisions, empha- 
sizing natural sciences, literature, 
commercial studies, Greek or Latin 
classics, Oriental studies, and so on. 
Six years were required for completion 
of the Gymnasium and M.U.L.O.- 
A.M.S., five years for the H.B.S. Not 
all graduates of these secondary 
schools had access to the same kind 
of university training. For example, 
in order to qualify for entry into the 
technical college it was necessary to 
complete the physics and mathematics 
course of the H.B.S. or its equivalent 
in the Gymnasium-Lyceum. As an 
aside it may be noted that the three 
secondary schools named were the 
best of the high schools in colonial 
Indonesia; entrance to them could be 
had directly through completion of 
the seven-year European, European- 
Chinese and, with some qualifications, 
European-Indonesian primary course. 
Other primary schools, from simple 
village schools to so-called “link 
schools” (schakelscholen), also might 
be used as stepping stones to the 
better forms of secondary training, 
provided that at the end the primary 
graduate had reached certain fixed 
standards, among which was pro- 
ficiency in the use of the Dutch 
language, indispensable for attend- 
ance upon the three better secondary 
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schools and the colleges. While by 
1940 there was a bewildering variety 
of private as well as public secondary 
schools with a total of 22,964 students 
(9,103 Europeans, 10,419 Indonesians, 
3,931 Chinese and other Orientals), 
the number of Indonesian graduates 
of the college-preparatory high schools 
(H.B.S.,Gymnasium Lyceum, A.M.S.) 
was small indeed: in the years from 
IgIO to 1914 there were 4, as against 
49 Europeans and 3 Chinese and 
other Orientals, and from 1938 to 
1939 there were 204, as against 457 
Europeans and 116 Chinese and other 
Orientals. As late as 1940 a good 
high-school education seemed still a 
matter for the European population, 
5,688 of the students in the better 
high schools in that year being 
Europeans and only 1,786 of them 
Indonesians.* 

High-school training, let alone a 
college education, was beyond the 
financial reach of the overwhelming 
majority of Indonesian parents during 
the colonial era. The low literacy 
factor (in 1930 more than ninety per 
cent of all Indonesians were illiterate) 
as well as socio-economic discrimina- 
tion against educated Indonesians 
complicated the educational problem 
further. After the depression of the 
thirties government funds for public 
education decreased, and on the 
whole the strictly European standards 
set in high schools and colleges 
hindered the intelligent Indonesian 
student very greatly, particularly if 


8Vastenhouw, p. 28; I. J. Brugmans and Sunario, 
“Enkele Gegevens van Sociale Aard,” pp. 57-66 in 
Verslag van de Commissie tot Bestudeering van 
Staatsrechtelijke Hervormingen, ingesteld bij gouvern- 
ementsbesluit van 14 September, rogo no. lx KAB 
(and ed., New York, 1944), vol. 1.; Indisch Verslag, 
1941 (Batavia, seqt), vol. 2, pp. 103, 107. A very 
small number ‘of Indonesians also attended second- 
ary schools and colleges which were located in the 
Netherlands. 
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his primary training and his own 
home environment did not emphasize 
the use of the Dutch language, as was 
usually the case. The high-school 
curriculum, with its intensive study 
of as many as ten to twelve different 
academic subjects a term, did indeed 
produce premium graduates, but there 
is a real question whether this cur- 
riculum, and that of the law college, 
was altogether suitable for the 
Indonesian students, the far greater 
majority of whom would never see 
Holland and would have to live in a 
non-Western social environment.‘ 


URING three-and-a-half- 

year interlude of the Japanese 
occupation, higher education in 
Indonesia did not exist, except for a 
shortened, emergency medical train- 
ing program (1943-44). Primarily 
Japanese physicians gave instruction 
at the [ka Daigaku (Doctor’s College) 
in Djakarta (Batavia). After the 
war there was at first a split in the 
higher educational establishment: one 
system comprised the institutions of 
higher learning in Dutch-held terri- 
tory, the other those in Republican 
territory. The former included the 
first “University of Indonesia” (so 
termed since March iI0, 1947), 
encompassing a variety of colleges 
and faculties spread over Indonesia. 
In Djakarta were and are located the 
law, medical, and literary faculties of 


4An example may perhaps illustrate the intensity 
of the high-school curriculum. The present writer, 
attending the third year of the H.B.S. (age group 
15-16), took the following compulsory courses 
every term: algebra (trigonometry), geometry, 
hysics, chemistry, geography, history, drawing, 
taeg French, German, English (grammar as well 
as literature), political science, and physical 
education. The weekly school program (six 
different class periods of 50 minutes each daily, six 
days a week) included all of these courses, many of 
which were comparable to advanced liberal-arts 
college courses in the United States. 
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the University; in Bandung the tech- 
nical and natural-science colleges; in 
Bogor (Buitenzorg) the veterinary 
medicine and agriculture colleges; in 
Makassar on the island of Sulawesi 
(Celebes), the economic-studies fac- 
ulty; and in Surabaya (East Java) 
still another medical school. In 
December, 1948, the total number of 
students in these various colleges was 
g60, of whom 263 were Indonesians, 
535 Chinese, and the rest Dutch. The 
total faculty numbered 108. As far 
as possible the pre-war physical plant 
was used. In order to accommodate 
those whose training had been inter- 
rupted by the war, admission was 
permitted for a probationary period 
during which the requirements of the 
respective faculties had to be satisfied. 
This new University of Indonesia, like 
the various professional colleges before 
it, was a government institution, - 
administered by the then still colonial 
Department of Education, Arts, and 
Sciences. The President of the Uni- 
versity, together with an academic 
senate and a “board of assessors” 
was in charge of day-to-day adminis- 
tration. When Indonesia obtained 
her official freedom in December, 
1949, the University of Indonesia 
became a Republican institution. The 
division into faculties and the forms 
of administrative control in use during 
the Dutch period were essentially 
continued. 

In the meantime a higher educa- 
tional system had also developed in 
the territory of the revolutionary 
Republic of Indonesia, then at war 
with the Dutch. In the capital of 
this young Republic, Djokjakarta 
(Central Java), there was founded the 
Gadjah Mada University, comprising 
a four-year law curriculum and a 
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five-year literature and philosophy 
course, largely patterned after the one 
in Djakarta. In addition an Islamic 
institution of higher learning had 
been established, the Sekolah Tinggi 
Islam Indonesia, the first of its kind 
in Indonesia, which offered courses in 
theology, pedagogy, law, and eco- 
nomics. Its curriculum in this early 
post-war period was rather haphazard. 
Djokjakarta also housed a technical 
college, modeled after the one in 
Bandung and offering an engineering 
course, as well as advanced study in 
chemistry, a “Political Academy,” 
and a police academy with a four-year 
course for those seeking higher police 
functions. By 1949 Djokjakarta also 
had a number of normal schools, as 
well as special courses of instruction 
in geology, medicine, and military 
science and tactics. A medical and 
pharmaceutical curriculum was initi- 
ated in other Republican-held cities, 
among them Klatén and Surakarta. 
All instruction was given in the new 
Indonesian language, bahassa Indo- 
nesia, a later development of the 
common Malay. The _ extremely 
limited vocabulary of this language, 
and the absence of any study books 
written in dahassa all added to the 
great problems confronting Republican 
higher education. While young Indo- 
nesians showed great enthusiasm for 
college and professional training it is 
to be feared that the quality of that 
training left a good deal to be desired, 
primarily because of the emergency 
conditions in which the Republic 
found itself previous to the formal 
grant of independence. The total 
number of students in Republican 
colleges and universities was estimated 
at 1800 in 1948; most of them were 
really part-time students since the 
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national cause also needed their 
services. Student morale was high, 
despite the great privations often 
suffered (some students, having no 
money at all, paid their tuition in 
produce) and the constant threat of 
military disaster. Many of these 
early Republican students formed 
associations which soon affiliated 
themselves with Communist-led world 
student groups, such as the Inter- 
national Union of Students in Prague 
and the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth.° 

During 1950 the system of higher 
education was subjected to many 
changes, mostly of an administrative 
nature. Dutch control over the Uni- 
versity of Indonesia came to an end 
and the Indonesian Republic’s Min- 
istry of Education, Instruction, and 
Culture became its immediate super- 
vising authority. In the conduct of 
academic affairs little was changed; 
the president and the academic 
senate as well as a special supervisory 
council kept their traditional control. 
Efforts were made, however, to over- 
come the great lack of co-ordination 
between the various colleges and 
faculties of the University, a matter 
which had aroused concern even 
before the war and which had caused 
some observers to describe the Uni- 
versity as merely an administrative 
unit composed of highly specialized 
colleges. But neither the geography 
of Indonesia nor the sudden and vast 
demand for higher education on the 
part of the young citizens was 
conducive to the development of a 
university esprit de corps and of 
academic integration. The faculties 
and colleges of the University remain 
scattered through the length and 


5Indonesié, vol. 3 (1949), pp. 36-51. 
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breadth of Indonesia, with instruction 
being given in Djakarta, Bogor, 
Bandung, Surabaya, Makassar, Pa- 
dang, and elsewhere. The distance 
between these cities is considerable, 
and only a few faculty members and 
administrative personnel regularly 
make the trip between Djakarta and 
the daughter faculties. Furthermore 
the great onrush of students, especi- 
ally in Java, parts of Sumatra, and 
southern Sulawesi, necessitated the 
establishment of additional faculties 
and schools, whose connection with 
the central administration in Djakarta 
was extremely tenuous, to say the 
least, while their staffs and curriculums 
fell even below the already weakened 
standards. 


CURIOUS and often dangerous 
duality began to develop in the 
period 1950-52 between the Repub- 
lic’s two biggest universities, Gadjah 
Mada and the University of Indonesia. 


The latter was still essentially Dutch 
in orientation. Curriculum, textbooks, 
and, to a large extent, even the 
language of instruction, were all 
Dutch. Many of the Dutch scholars 
who had been appointed previous to 
the sovereignty transfer at first stayed 


on to continue their work after 
independence. In contrast, Gadjah 
Mada University breathed an almost 
wholly Indonesian atmosphere. Its 
initial program was less_ technical 
and specialized and had more of 
a “general-education” approach. 
Course work here was far better 
integrated than in the University of 
Indonesia, but standards were lower 
and the quality of the faculty often 
left a good deal to be desired. Early 
in 1951 Gadjah Mada instituted a 
“liberal-arts” program, with a two- 
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year course leading to the degree of 
“‘Baccalaureat,” and a_ three-year 
course leading to the “‘Baccalaureus”’ 
degree. In the course of time Gadjah 
Mada’s curriculum seemed to become 
more and more “Javanese” in 
orientation, a development which led 
to tensions within the University’s 
faculty, and to the charting of a 
different course after 1950 with equal 
emphasis on “Western” physical and 
social sciences, law, and humanities, 
as well as on “traditional” courses 
in Indonesian language and literature 
and Islamic theology. In November, 
1952, there were 4,457 students at 
Gadjah Mada, most of whom were 
enrolled in the schools of legal, social, 
economic, and political sciences. The 
technical and medical-pharmacy col- 
leges were second in size. Many of 
the women students (about 600 in all 
in the university) were enrolled in 
the faculty of literature, philosophy, 
and pedagogy. A large number of 
students (about 1,400) of both sexes 
were and are in the service of the 
state. More than 1,000 in 1952 were 
military personnel taking technical 
and professional courses; the rest 
were civil servants of various grades. 
To a lesser extent a similar situation 
prevailed in the University of Indo- 
nesia. In 1953 over fifteen per cent 
of its more than 8,000 students were 
in government service. 

The differences in curriculum and 
in academic atmosphere between 
Gadjah Mada and the University of 
Indonesia have persisted until this 
day, although to a lesser degree. 
The Dutch orientation at the Uni- 
versity of Indonesia, and especially in 
its faculties in Djakarta, is still very 
much apparent, despite the fact that 
many Dutch scholars have left its 
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faculty and that Indonesian has 
superseded Dutch as the chief 
language of instruction. Compara- 
tively speaking, Gadjah Mada is 
closest to a sort of Indonesian—or 
perhaps one should say Javanese— 
liberal-arts curriculum; its baccalau- 
reate program is supposed to be 
adopted by other colleges and univer- 
sities. The University of Indonesia 
remains primarily a conglomeration 
of professional schools; thus far it has 
had little or no interest in a required 
general-education program on _ the 
college level. Yet, according to offi- 
cial policy, such a general-education 
approach is to be the norm for 
Indonesian higher education. At the 
same time there have been educa- 
tional policy-makers who have urged 
the adoption in Indonesia of what 
they call the “Anglo-Saxon” educa- 
tional system, which in their opinion 
facilitates specialization.’ The absence 
of any co-ordination in this respect 
greatly hampers higher-education 
policies. 

The problem i is aggravated by the 
enormous “degree hunger” of the 
younger Indonesian masses and by 
the spate of inferior private and state- 
supported colleges and universities 
that have arisen in the past five years 
in response to this sudden need. The 
effects of Western influence, of 
nationalism, and of newly-found 
ambitions, have all tended to make 
Indonesian youth conscious of novel 
objectives in their personal environ- 
ment. Unfortunately, the education 
that is sought appears to be less a 
matter of content and more a matter 
of the mere acquisition of certain 
desirable techniques, giving entry to 
desirable government jobs. A govern- 
6Cf. Indonesia Raja (Djakarta), December 9, 1950. 
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ment career, symbolized by the brief- 
case, seems to have cast a spell on 
Indonesian students, and the academic 
degree has become the key to this new 
concept of success.’ The result has 
been attenuation of standards, ugly 
swindles, illegal traffic in false 
diplomas from non-existent univer- 
sities, and a mushrooming of private 
“universities,” many of which are 
not worthy of the name. The govern- 
ment has thus far seemed reluctant to 
impose definite standards of admission 
and graduation on these schools, for 
understandable reasons. Indonesia 
has a desperate need of high-school 
and college graduates, and the job of 
creating them in sufficient numbers 
goes far beyond the government’s 
resources. It is argued in some 
quarters that inferior private educa- 
tion is better than no education at 
all. The problem is, however, that 
graduates of these third-rate institu- 
tions demand, and get, the same 
consideration as graduates of the 
better universities. Fortunately many 
private or semi-private colleges have 
shown marked improvement in the 
past few years. This applies particu- 
larly to Free University of Bandung, 
the new Christian University in 
Djakarta, the Sawerigading College 
in Makassar, the Krisnadwipajana 
University in Bandung, and the 
Pantjasila Law College in Padang. 
Even so the quality of their students, 
faculty, and instruction remains con- 
siderably below that of the University 


Jan Romein, * “De Garoeda broedt. Indonesische 
Indrukken 1952,” De Nieuwe Stem, vol. 8 (1953) 
p. 6. Compare Alfred S. Schenkman, “Higher Edu- 
cation: in India,” Far Eastern Survey, vol. 23 (1954), 
p. 25: “Even a casual observer of Indian universities 
cannot help noticing that students in India are not 
interested primarily in education (or even in 
training). They want labels—good labels. Since 
the labelling process makes use of examinations, 
they want mainly to pass examinations.” 
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of Indonesia. Professional training 
especially leaves much to be desired. 

In response to increased demands 
for institutions of higher education 
beyond Java, the Indonesian Ministry 
of Education, Instruction, and Culture 
announced in May, 1954 that the 
number of state universities would be 
expanded to five, and that the two 
existing universities would be reor- 
ganized. Plans call for the estab- 
lishment of the following institutions: 


1. Purnawarman University, which is to 
be a continuation of the old University 
of Indonesia, but with colleges limited 
to the West Javanese towns of 
Djakarta, Bogor, and Bandung 

. Gadjah Mada University in Central 
Java 

. Adityawarman University in Sumatra 

. Erlangga University, which is to be a 
fusion of some of the colleges of 
Gadjah Mada and the University of 
Indonesia, and is to be situated in the 
East Javanese town of Surabaya 
Hasanuddin University, to be located 
in the city of Makassar, South 
Celebes, which is to be a center of 
East Indonesian research 


At the same time the number of 
teachers’ colleges is to be increased, 
in order to improve the general 
quality of secondary schooling. This 
is a badly needed measure, in view 
of the haphazard standards of most 
high schools, and the resulting lack of 
qualified teachers. Even so, the lack 
of qualified academically trained 
workers is likely to persist. It is 
characteristic of the present situation 
that the Government Railroad System 
recently announced that it would 
establish a special college to train its 
own higher personnel. 

One very urgent problem facing 
higher education in Indonesia today 
is the lack of adequate physical 
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facilities, including books and labora- 
tory supplies. According to a recent 
estimate there are over 20,000 stu- 
dents in various colleges and univer- 
sities today, both public and private, 
but many of these are unable to 
procure even the most necessary 
equipment.’ Textbooks in Indonesian 
are in very short supply indeed, and, 
what is worse, they are so expensive 
that recently students of several 
colleges demonstrated and went on 
strike in order to bring prices down. 
As a result the government has 
slashed prices of textbooks in certain 
stores, and its presses are increasing 
their output. But the language 
problem remains. Indonesian is to 
be given a primary position as the 
language of instruction. If absolutely 
unavoidable, Dutch may be sub- 
stituted, but as an alternate language 
English is much preferred. In some 
colleges the government’s language 
policy has resulted in bitter adminis- 
trative quarrels, in resignations of 
qualified Dutch faculty members, and 
in a debasement of the curriculum. 
Nevertheless there remain many 
Indonesian scholars and statesmen 
who point out that for decades to 
come a knowledge of Dutch will be 
indispensable to the student in certain 
fields. In anthropology, ethnology, 
and indigenous law, for example, the 
overwhelmingly greater part of printed 
material, both textbooks and field 
studies, is written in Dutch. While 
a mighty effort to translate these 
valuable works is being made, it will 
be a long time before the student of, 
say, ethnic Indonesian law, or of 
Indonesian history and archeology, 
can dispense with a fairly thorough 


SMinistry of Education, Instruction and Culture 
(Djakarta, Indonesia) letter to the author, March 3, 
1954. 
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reading knowledge of the Dutch 
language.’ 

The departure of Dutck faculty 
members has seriously uncerstaffed 
some schools, and it has been difficult 
to find Indonesian or foreign replace- 
ments for them. An example is the 
situation at the Literary College of 
the University of Indonesia in 
Djakarta. By the middle of 1953, 
the division of historical studies in 
this college had virtually ceased to 
operate because of the departure of 
the two Dutch lecturers. A Dutch 
scholar who was to act as replacement 
withdrew at the last moment because 
of the government’s language policy. 
Negotiations with a Swiss historian 
are still in progress, but have not as 
yet borne any fruit. The division of 
Dutch language and literature of the 
College has ceased to operate, the 
division of archeology only functions 
haphazardly because of a lack of 
qualified staff, and the divisions of 
English and French languages and 
literature still have not begun to 
function properly for the same reasons. 
Only the divisions of Sinology and of 
Indonesian language and literature 
are satisfying minimum standards.” 

Problems of a similar kind are 
encountered at the Technical-Engi- 
neering and Veterinary Medicine Col- 
leges of the University. The most 
important chairs in physics, mathe- 
matics, and bio-chemistry are still 
held by Dutch scholars, some of 
whom are, out of necessity, likely to 


On this whole problem see Cultureel Nieuws 
Indonesié, 1952, no. 18, pp. 225-95. 
oCf., the report in Mimbar Indonesia (Djakarta), 
july 11, 1953. In June, 1954, students at the 
niversity of Indonesia’s Technical College in 
Bandung, West Java, protested that the resignation 
of foreign professors (mostly Dutch) might seriously 
jeopardize the value of their training. However, 
the exodus of Dutch scholars still continues, while 
non-Dutch foreign instructors are being hired at a 
very slow rate and qualified Indonesians are still 
lacking. See Nieuwsgier, June 8, 1954. 
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stay on for the time being, a matter 
viewed with concern by spokesmen of 
the more extreme nationalist Indo- 
nesian student associations, who are 
apt to see the specter of colonialism 
in any Hollander still left in Indonesia. 


HE future of higher education 

depends to a large extent on a 
proper supply of qualified secondary- 
school graduates. The number of 
students in secondary schools of 
all kinds has increased by almost five 
hundred per cent over the figure in 
1940, but there has been no corre- 
sponding improvement in co-ordinat- 
ing curriculums, establishing uniform 
standards of admission and gradua- 
tion, and formulating clear terminal 
or college preparatory policies. At 
present secondary training in prepara- 
tion for college education is largely 
concentrated in the S.M.P.-S.M.A. 
school sequence. The S.M.P. or 
“General Lower-Middle School” takes 
three years, as does the S.M.A. or 
“Higher Middle School.” The normal 
course for a student to follow in 
getting into college is first to go 
through primary school (S.R.), which 
takes six years, then to go through 
the S.M.P. and finally through the 
S.M.A. At the earliest, the student 
is ready to enter the university after 
twelve years of preliminary training. 
The S.M.P. is also terminal training 
of a sort; in its third year the student 
can specialize in a literature and 
commercial studies division or in a 
mathematics and physics division. In 
virtually every regency or provincial 
capital city there is now an S.M.P., 
either private or state-supported. 
Like the S.M.P., the S.M.A. schools, 
usually only to be found in the larger 
provincial cities, have divisions, 
depending on whether the student 
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wishes to pursue law, medicine, 
engineering, business, humanities, and 
soon. For comparative purposes the 
S.M.P.-S.M.A. sequence may be 
regarded as a continuation of the 
pre-war M.U.L.O.-A.M.S. sequence, 
which also took six years beyond 
primary training. Instruction now 
is given in Indonesian. 

Entrance to the various technical 
colleges is now also to be had upon 
satisfactory completion of secondary 
vocational training (the so-called 
S.T.-S.T.M. sequence), while student 
graduates of secondary normal schools 
(Sekolah Guru or teachers’ schools), 
who successfully complete entrance 
examinations for the S.M.P., can be 
admitted to the college of pedagogy 
at Gadjah Mada University. Under 
special conditions qualified graduates 
of other secondary schools, like 
the “Middle Economic School” 
(S.M.E.P.), and of maritime engineer- 


ing schools can also be admitted to 


university training. It is perhaps of 
some interest to note that the number 
of Indonesian students in technical 
high schools, and in the technical 
colleges, is comparatively smaller than 
those in non-technical schools and 
professional colleges." This tendency 
is in line also with the pre-war 
situation. Trade and technical train- 
ing is still somehow equated with 
manual labor, for which the intel- 
ligentsia has traditionally had an 
aversion. President Sukarno has 
urged students again and again to 
overcome this antipathy, but progress 
is only made very slowly. 

It is characteristic of Indonesian 
higher education that it has tradition- 
ally had little or no room for teacher 
training. The normal schools, whose 
graduates teach in primary and many 

Merdeka (Djakarta), April 29, 1952. 
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secondary schools, were and are in 
the majority of cases classified as 
secondary schools. Certificates for 
teaching in the better high schools 
and lately in the S.M.A., do, however, 
require some attendance upon univer- 
sity courses; but these are special 
courses, part of a special curriculum, 
which are held to be inferior to the 
academic courses in a given field. 
Still, emphasis falls upon academic 
rather than education courses in 
teacher training. Greater co-ordina- 
tion of teacher training is badly 
needed, but as yet awaits the results 
of a special investigating commission 
of the Ministry of Education, Instruc- 
tion, and Culture. For the moment, 
the Ministry’s chief efforts appear to 
be directed toward the formation 
of adequate cadres of teachers for the 
rural literacy courses, and of super- 
visors for the so-called “social educa- 
tion” program (an adult education 
system) at the district and sub- 
district level. Graduation from an 
S.M.P. is the chief requirement for 
these teaching positions, although 
candidate teachers “‘are also to be 
given the opportunity of attending 
the lectures given by University 
lecturers and by representatives of 
the Ministries.” Such lectures are 
to be focused on questions like 
“national culture, national autonomy, 
sports and games, people, journalism, 
proper behaviour, citizenship, the 
five principles of Government (Pant- 
jasila), sanitation, rural centres, 
reviews of the foreign relations and 
of the situation within this country,” 
and so on.” It is evident that this 
hodge-podge curriculum leaves some- 
thing to be desired in the matter of 


Ministry of Education, Instruction, and 
Culture (Djakarta), Mass Education Division, 
Training Instructor's College, no. 10 (Djakarta, 
1950), p. II. 
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solid academic training. Only the 
first steps have been taken toward an 
integrated teacher-training curricu- 
lum, and it would seem that the 
universities of Indonesia will play 
only an incidental part in such a 
program. 

Much of the curriculum at the 
university level also seems to be in a 
state of flux at present. A case 
in point is the law course of the 
University of Indonesia. In the 
attempt to change from a colonial 
to a national legal system troublesome 
questions have been raised with 
respect to the future place of so-called 
adat (ethnic or custom) law in Indo- 
nesia, and in the training of 
Indonesian jurists. The colonial legal 
system often carried its concern for 
adat law to excess, and the pre-war 
law college gave solid training in adat 
systems. While the provisional Indo- 
nesian constitution is committed to 
respect “unwritten” custom law 
(Article 32), there is a strong trend 
toward the establishment of a uniform 
system of legal codes, applicable to 
all citizens of the Republic. Such a 
system is presumably to be more 
“Western” and more “national” in 
scope than the welter of pre-war 
regulations and codes. Professor 
Supomo, Indonesia’s leading adat 
jurist and former president of the Uni- 
versity of Indonesia, appears to favor 
continued recognition of adat, even 
if a national and uniform law code 
should be enacted.* How is the law 
student to be trained properly for 
this dual legal system? Is the pre- 
war emphasis on adat law study to be 
retained? Is the “European” sphere 


of pre-war legal training to be altered? 


183Supomo, “De Toekomst van het Adatrecht en 
de Opbouw van de Indonesische Staat,” Indonesisch 
Bulletin (Indonesische Voorlichtingsdienst, The 
Hague), February, 1952, pp. 3-8. 
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How are adat codes and national legal 
science to be reconciled? These are 
some of the questions facing the 
curriculum planners in the law college, 
questions to which no satisfactory 
answers have as yet been given. 
Paradoxical tendencies are at work 
here. On the one hand there is the 
strong trend toward an “Indonesiani- 
zation” of law training and of other 
professional schooling offered by the 
University of Indonesia; the Univer- 
sity’s present president, Bahder 
Djohan, noted in February, 1955, that 
there were 616 Indonesians among the 
faculty of nine hundred. Two years 
ago Indonesians outnumbered _for- 
eigners only by the slight margin of 
384 to 365. On the other hand, 
“Indonesianization” in law would 
mean an even greater emphasis on 
adat study, and this runs counter to 
modern nationalistic sentiments. 

Such nationalistic sentiments also 
favor a continuing “Indonesianiza- 
tion” of the faculty, notwithstanding 
the difficulties this creates. President 
Djohan recently admitted that foreign 
professors are still badly needed. Yet 
foreign scholars are leaving Indonesia 
in droves, because of exceptionally 
difficult living conditions. In a recent 
article in Mahasiswa, the student 
paper of the University of Indonesia, 
the plight of the foreign professor was 
described in stark colors: the lack of 
housing, the near indifference of 
authorities, the disdain of Indonesian 
colleagues. “We bow our heads,” 
the article concluded, “‘we are still 
small in spirit.” 


ONE of the probiems facing 
the leaders of higher education 
in Indonesia is so great as the 
question of relating such education 
to the high nationalist ideals of civic 
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consciousness and national develop- 
ment, to the fostering of an esprit de 
corps and constructive enthusiasm 
among the growing group of Indo- 
nesian academicians. In this respect 
the University of Indonesia at any 
rate seems to be confronted with a 
difficult task. Not a few of the more 
articulate student leaders at this 
university have recently begun to 
criticize their fellow students for 
their apathy, their lack of interest 
in society and the state, and their 
failure to consider the pressing prob- 
lems that their country faces. One 
student writer even speaks of 
“‘demoralization,” but points out that 
the fault does not lie with the pro- 
fessors, nor with the influential stu- 
dent association of Djakarta, the 
Gerakan Mahasiswa Dyjakarta, but 
entirely with the students themselves, 
many of whom were not so long ago 
among the most enthusiastic national- 


ists. Perhaps this apathy is due 
to a general feeling of being “let 


down,” now that the revolution has 
been won. Perhaps it is due, as has 
been suggested by another writer, to 
the fact that Indonesian students are 
confronted with a choice, whether or 
not to accept “the Western, ‘liberal’ 
critical, intellectual tradition,” and 
whether or not they are willing “to 


M4Wirjawan in Siasat (Djakarta), June 15, 1952, 
reprinted Cultureel Nieuws Indonesie, 1952, no. 24, 
pp. 578-81. Perhaps one cause of this apathy is 
the lack of funds and adequate books for the stu- 
dents. President Djohan admitted recently that 
the government scholarships were wholly inade- 
quate—Nieuwsgier (Djakarta), February 11, 1955. 
Nevertheless, it would appear from a recent study 
that a high percentage ef cadasin from families low 
in the socio-economic scale are able to attend the 
University of Indonesia, so that the existing 
scholarships do facilitate considerable social 
mobility upward. See H. J. Heeren, “De Sociale 
Omstandigheden der Studenten te Djakarta,” 
Indonesié, VII (1954), p. 516. 
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permeate their thoughts and actions” 
with that tradition.» The choice 
thus facing Djakarta students is in a 
sense the choice now facing Indonesia 
and her leaders. Higher education 
has the task of bringing the issues 
involved in this choice into sharper 
focus and of reconciling the educa- 
tional approaches of the West with 
those of the East. Almost twenty- 
five years ago the one-time director 
of the colonial government’s Depart- 
ment of Education put the matter 
this way: 


. . . education has also to be more than 
an instrument for intellectual nourish- 
ment. It has also to fill lacunae which 
are due to the existing social vacuum. 
Above all the school must see its task as a 
social centre and as a nursery of social 
feeling. ... 

The East has failed in this, and here 
lies the origin of its weakness. It had all 
the necessary love and loyalty within a 
small family circle and it had access to a 
wide spiritual sphere. But it refused to 
accept the width of this spiritual sphere 
as the frame of its social activity. Our 
education has first of all to fill this lack, 
but it must not lay a disrespectful hand 
upon the religious sense, the sense which 
above all else, indigenous Eastern educa- 
tion was trying to develop... . Our 
modern education therefore must develop 
the intellect and the sense of citizenship. 
In this way it will bring real Western 
gifts; at the same time, by a respectful 
attitude toward all things sacred, it must 
pay due regard to the innermost convic- 
tion which emerges from the content of 
the true old Eastern education. Then 
education will enrich without uprooting 
or destroying." [Vol. XXVI, No. 7] 

Neys, K. Indonesische 


Oriéntatie (Djakarta), 1952, no. 44, p. 
de Kat Angelino, A.D.A. Colonial Policy 


(Chicago, 1931), vol. 2, pp. 196-97. 
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Elimination of the Traditional 
First Course in Economics‘ 


One purpose of this note is to 
comment on the traditional first 
course in economics, with reference 
particularly to the findings of the 
American Economic Association’s 
Committee on the Undergraduate 
Teaching of Economics and the Train- 
ing of Economists.? Another purpose 
is to report an experimental departure 
from the traditional first course, a 
departure in the form of a curriculum 
change which seems, on the basis of 
six years of experimentation at 
Grinnell College, to point toward 
improved educational results. 

The Subcommittee on Elementary 
Courses in Economics concluded 
“that the typical elementary course 
covers a very wide range of subject- 
matter—theory, current problems, 
and institutions.”* It also found 
that, within this extensive coverage 
of topics, probably “the majority of 
current courses in elementary eco- 
nomics use some form of the income 
approach.’* Many courses do not 
use a national-income analysis as the 
“central unifying theme.” However, 
among those attempting to do so, 
there are differences in point of view, 
some emphasizing national-income 
accounting and others emphasizing 


1Reported by James H. Stauss, Professor of 

nomics, Grinnell College. 

2The Teaching of Undergraduate Economics: 
Report of the Committee on the Undergraduate 
Teaching of Economics and the Training rh Econ- 
omists, American Economic Review, XL (Decem- 
ber, 1950) supplement. 

p. 54. 

*Tbid., p. 56. 


income and employment determinants 
and causes of income fluctuations. 
Yet, according to the report, almost 
all courses retain the general survey 
of economics, covering many topics, 
and about half the courses are organ- 
ized to concentrate on principles 
during one semester and on applica- 
tions of these principles during the 
following semester. 

The difficulties inherent in the 
traditional first course in economics 
are well known. If theoretical eco- 
nomics, in either the neoclassical or 
the Keynesian tradition, is empha- 
sized, there is the difficulty of making 
the abstract concepts and principles 
meaningful to most students, despite 
a time-consuming presentation of the 
subject. Aside from their prejudices 
against generalization on this level, 
most students do not grasp the 
meaning and significance of abstrac- 
tions unless they are developed in 
terms of the realities of an institu- 
tional, problem, and policy setting. 
In order to reach most students, the 
time-consuming instruction in con- 
cepts and principles must be mixed, 
or integrated, with an equally time- 
consuming development of illustra- 
tions and applications. The trouble is, 
however, that so wide a range of 
institutional, problem, and _ policy 
topics is too sketchy to provide 
adequate illustration and application, 
given the emphasis on theoretical 
economics, the time available for the 
course, and the desire to explore (or 
chat a little about) every branch of 
economics. 
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On the other hand, if a survey of 
contemporary problems and policies, 
or of institutions, is emphasized, 


there is still the difficulty that each 


topic must be largely factual and 
sketchy. Many facts are easily for- 
gotten, and many are often repealed 
by history. Unless theoretical guide- 
lines are studied, student judgments 
regarding problems and policies con- 
tinue to rest upon prejudices already 
established or yield to forensic appeal. 
Given the emphasis on contemporary 
topics and the time available for the 
course, it is virtually impossible to 
deal with the series of institu- 
tional, problem, and policy topics and 
at the same time to develop a 
theoretical apparatus. Moreover, it 
is not satisfactory to deal with 
concepts and principles in a separate 
section of a course emphasizing con- 
temporary topics; the abstractions 
cannot then be clothed with the 


realities of a setting for purposes of 


illustration and application. The 
usual result is that inadequately 
understood concepts and principles 
appear in a vacuum, and theoretical 
guidelines fall largely outside the 
perception of most students. 

Against this background of diffi- 
culties inherent in the traditional 
first course, my note is in support of a 
pattern of course work which departs 
from the general practice in teaching 
undergraduate economics. I am 
reporting certain facts concerning an 
economics curriculum which is still 
in an experimental stage at Grinnell 
College; but the following summary 
of the basic course work may suggest 
to others a way toward improved 
educational results. The first main 
fact regarding this curriculum pattern 
is that any student, whether he is a 
prospective major or not, may begin 
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the study of economics by enrolling 
in either of two semester courses: 
“Economic Principles in the Setting 
of Consumer Problems,” or “Eco- 
nomic Principles in the Setting of 
Labor Problems.” Any student may 
enroll in either course, or in both 
courses. A student majoring in eco- 
nomics must have both courses. The 
second main fact is that a major 
student, after he has completed these 
introductory courses, must take two 
advanced courses in economic theory. 
One of the theory courses is required 
during a semester of the junior year, 
and the other during a semester of the 
senior year. All other courses in 
economics, largely electives, center 
around the basic course work just 
outlined, and they are available as 
choices in filling out major programs. 

The suggested departure from the 
general practice rests upon three 
working rules for successful instruc- 
tion of beginners in economics. The 
first rule is that introductory study 
should develop interest in economics, 
by taking advantage of interests 
which students already have. Interest 
in economics is most successfully 
initiated by dealing with problems in 
which students are already involved 
as members of interest groups (for 
example, consumers or laborers) and 
as citizens. Furthermore, interest in 
economics, like interest in any subject, 
is most successfully achieved by 
developing perceptions of a _ topic 
below the surface of sketchy fact. 
Rather than skip superficially from 
topic to topic, let the students study 
rather intensively the characteristics 
of a single institutional, problem, and 
policy area. Two areas, consumer 
economics and labor economics, may 
be studied in adherence to this first 
working rule. 
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The second working rule is that 
introductory study should develop 
understanding of economics sufficient 
to appraise issues and proposals of 
public policy. A start toward stu- 
dent understanding of economics is 
most successfully accomplished by 
inducing students to study fairly 
thoroughly one institutional, problem, 
and policy topic (such as the consumer 
area, or the labor area) before moving 
on to another, and by establishing 
concepts and principles—the theo- 
retical apparatus—in such a setting. 

The third working rule, a very 
important one which implements the 
first two rules for successful instruc- 
tion of beginners, is this: Theoretical 
generalizations and an appropriate 
institutional, problem, and _ policy 
setting should be developed con- 
currently, or in conjunction with each 
other. Moreover, if the concepts and 
principles are to be meaningful 
through illustration and application 
in terms of the setting, the setting 
should be dealt with intensively, in 
a variety of aspects, and from various 
points of view. 

These three working rules are 
matters of pedagogy. I am _ not 
arguing for a de-emphasis of concepts 
and principles in introductory studies 
of economics, but I am suggesting 
that the traditional first course does 
not usually involve sound pedagogy. 
On the other hand, I believe that the 
two introductory courses, ‘““Economic 
Principles in the Setting of Consumer 
Problems” and “Economic Principles 
in the Setting of Labor Problems,” do 
offer exceptional possibilities for suc- 
cessful instruction of beginners. 

With respect to theoretical matters 
in the beginning courses, the consumer 
setting is especially appropriate for an 
introduction to the concepts and 
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principles of demand, market struc- 
ture, and pricing. The labor setting 
is appropriate for an introduction to 
the concepts and principles of allocat- 
ing and proportioning productive 
resources, pricing factor services, and 
distributing income. Again, each 
setting is particularly appropriate for 
an introduction to national income 
analysis, and each offers an oppor- 
tunity to develop more intensively 
than usual those aspects of the 
analysis which are most closely asso- 
ciated with the institutions, problems, 
and policies of the given setting. 
Accordingly, this suggested elimina- 
tion of the traditional first course in 
economics does not threaten the goal 
of a theoretical understanding of the 
economy and of the timely issues of 
public policy. Indeed, the “‘substance 
of things hoped for” is such under- 
standing. 


Concentrated Foreign- 
Language Courses’ 


Can a full year’s work in a foreign 
language be given during a single 
summer session? Michigan State Col- 
lege tackled this debatable question 
in 1g25. Right or wrong, the decision 
of both the students and faculty 
involved has been in the affirmative. 
The advantages of such a plan can 
readily be seen, since it allows the 
student, by putting all his effort on 
one subject, to do a year’s work in one 
summer. The disadvantage is equally 
plain; the work is necessarily monoto- 
nous and loses the benefits that accrue 
from study spread out over a longer 
period. 

The plan did not become a finished 
part of the curriculum all at once. 


1Reported by O. L. Abbott, Assistant Professor 
of Foreign Languages, Michigan State University. 
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The Michigan State College catalogue 
for 1925 contains a statement which 
might be called the germ of the idea 
for these concentrated courses: “If 
a sufficient number of students desire 
to take more than one term of 
French during the summer session, 
it will be possible to double the 
recitation hours and cover the subject- 
matter usually requiring two or more 
terms” (page 17). This concentrated 
language course evolved from its 
inception to its present status always 
from the preferences of the student 
and the advantages it would give him. 
The number of hours, the length of 
the term, and the credits given for the 
subject changed during the develop- 
ment of the concentrated course. 

In 1926 both first- and second-year 
French and first-year Spanish were 
offered. In 1927, the first-year Ger- 
man was added. The summer-school 
catalogue carried the following state- 
ment: “An excellent course for those 
desiring to meet the graduate require- 
ments of a reading knowledge of 
German. Considerable scientific ma- 
terial will be offered if the majority 
so desire” (page 24). 

The development of the concen- 
trated language courses continued 
and three hours per day were definitely 
assigned in 1928 for each class in any 
language. The course was for a 
period of nine weeks. Further change 
came in 1931, when the first-year 
courses were given for 17 hours per 
week for ten weeks. These were 
given three hours per day and two 
hours on Saturday. Fifteen credits 
were now given for each first-year 
course. The second-year language 
courses were divided into a three-hour 
and a two-hour series. Only the 
three-hour reading course was offered 
for the most part during the summer 
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session. This course met three hours 
a day, five days a week, and carried 
g hours credit. 

In 1948 both the first- and second- 
year courses were offered on the 
quarter basis, and students taking 
second-year language were permitted 
to take other courses. Heretofore, 
students taking a foreign language 
in the summer school had not been 
allowed to take any additional courses 
except physical education. In 1953 
the present status of the summer- 
school language courses was fixed: 
nine weeks for both the first- and 
second-year courses. The first-year 
courses met (and still do) for a total 
of 17.5 hours per week and the 
second-year courses, 12.5 hours. 
Fifteen credits are given for the 
first-year and nine for the second- 
year reading course. 

Such long class periods require 
much patience on the part of the 
teacher and extra effort on the part 
of the student who must sustain his 
interest over the long periods required 
for preparation, and for the class 
meetings. Such courses allow gradu- 
ate students the opportunity to com- 
plete requirements for an advanced 
degree, and they give the under- 
graduate a chance to make up a term 
he has missed or failed during the 
year. Dean Emeritus Lloyd C. 
Emmons of the School of Science and 
Arts states that, in his long contact 
with students, the consensus among 
those who took the concentrated 
summer courses in foreign languages 
was strongly in favor of the plan. 
Students thought that studying a 
language exclusively for one term was 
definitely an advantage. 

From the instructor’s point of view, 
one of the greatest advantages of the 
concentrated course is that his entire 
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teaching is centered on one class. 
This also gives him ample opportunity 
to discover the needs of each student. 
Meeting with a class of even 20 
students for three or three and one- 
half hours a day, as he does in the 
concentrated summer course, the 
teacher can discover the language 
problems of each individual and 
assist him with them. In testing, the 
advantage certainly lies in the con- 
centrated summer-school plan, for 
the teacher has time to go over the 
tests very carefully and to show each 
individual the points on which he 
needs to exert more effort. Likewise, 
the teacher with only one class to 
teach can more effectively emphasize 
the details requiring extra drill. 

It is not easy to get objective 
student reaction regarding a course. 
However, here are a few comments 
from a class in beginning German in 
a summer-school course in 1954: 


. . . The concentrated course is best 
for the mature, disciplined student, the 
above average student. [With the course] 
spread over a year, the poor student has 
time to catch up if he finds himself behind 
the group. In the concentrated course 
that is . . . impossible.” 

“... No student who cannot devote 
nearly the full day should be advised to 
take the course . . . [There is] much to 
remember over a short period.” 

“. . . [In spite of] the monotony of doing 
a similar task day after day and the 
difficulty of trying to comprehend such a 
vast amount of material in such a short 
time . . . I believe the advantages out- 
weigh the disadvantages.” 

“Sometimes it is hard to concentrate on 
one subject while studying for long 
periods of time, but it can be done. In 
general, I think the concentrated course 
is a good idea.” 

“. . . an opportunity for the student to 
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put all of his efforts on one subject with 
the concomitant of not having his 
interest spread thinly. . .. from per- 
sonal experience, the learning of a 
language in the concentrated course has 
been on the whole easier for me than the 
semester system.” 

“. . I consider the concentrated course 
to be distinctly preferable to the year- 
long course. Interest as well as study 
can be concentrated, and I think this aids 
the memory.” 

“There is less chance of a student putting 
off preparation since the time is so short 
that missing even a few days would put 
him far behind.” 

“Tt is helpful to be able to take a year 
of language in summer. It works out 
nicely in planning a college curriculum.” 


In offering a year’s work in a 
concentrated course in the summer 
school at Michigan State University, 
the language department does not 
claim to offer a linguistic panacea. 
However, nearly two decades of 
experience in giving these courses 
have shown that it is both possible 
and practical to cover a year’s work 
during a summer session. The con- 
centrated courses require hard work 
on the part of both student and 
teacher, but it seems quite evident 
that they do permit a worth-while 
opportunity for the serious student 
to do a substantial year’s work in a 
foreign language in minimum time. 


The Role of the College Press: 
Student Newspapers’ 


The college newspaper has been 
the source of much discussion and 


no little confusion. Controversy has 
centered around what rights the 


1Reported by Roland Bing, Instructor of 
Journalism and Director of Publicity, Victoria 


College. 
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college newspaper editor should have 
and what responsibility he owes to 
his college. It would be a mistake to 
assume that this controversy has been 
one-sided. Rather, it would be accu- 
rate to say that students, journalism 
fraternities, and scholastic press asso- 
ciations, as well as college faculty 
members and administrators, have 
been asking questions and conducting 
surveys. 

Student editors have sounded the 
call for freedom of the college press 
and point out that the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution guarantees 
freedom of the press to all citizens; 
they see no reason why any distinction 
should be made between the com- 
mercial newspaper and the college 
paper. Accompanying this attitude, 
there has been an increase in 
antagonism toward anything resem- 
bling administrative censorship or 
control of the college newspaper. 

College faculty members and 
administrators insist that they must 
protect the good names and reputa- 
tions of their institutions. Keeping 
this obligation in mind, they point 
out that a college newspaper editor, 
as a student, enjoys a status that 
he has voluntarily assumed. Conse- 
quently, he enjoys no _ inalienable 
rights in so far as freedom of the 
college press is concerned; rather, 
the college qualifies his rights and 
they become privileges which may be 
revoked for cause at its discretion. 

To most students and to some 
faculty and staff members such a 
view is disturbing. They point out 
that higher education has as one of 
its goals the preparation of citizens 
for intelligent participation in a 
democracy. It is inconceivable that 
an institution which has democratic 
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goals as its objective should use 
totalitarian means in regulating the 
affairs of any segment of its student 
body. 

Those who define democracy as 
“the highest degree of equality of 
opportunity compatible with the right 
of self-determination,” those who 
define it as “sovereignty of the 
people,” and those who break it down 
into its component parts of “liberty, 
equality, and fraternity” would likely 
point out that freedom must be 
tempered with responsibility or it 
becomes license. In the words of 
Carl Becker, “Liberty is the right 
of anyone to do whatever does not 
injure others.” 

Theoretically, it would seem that 
the compiementary virtues of freedom 
and responsibility must guide the 
college newspaper in its operation. 
It is likely that most college adminis- 
trators and faculty members would 
accept such a principle; the real 
difficulty comes in translating it into 
action. 

This writer, after studying college 
newspapers for the past seven years, 
has concluded that they fall into two 
categories from the standpoint of 
objectives. The first type is devoted 
exclusively to building school spirit, 
supporting athletic teams, and crusad- 
ing editorially for longer and more 
frequent holidays. This type of paper 
will contain a few club-meeting 
notices and several publicity hand- 
outs. Most of the space will be 
devoted to editorialized stories and 
pleas urging students to attend foot- 
ball games, chiding them for failure 
to attend pep rallies, pleading with 
them to go to the station to meet the 
football team when it returns from 
a trip away from home. Such a 
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paper resembles a glorified sports 
page and usually contains apologies 
for last Saturday’s defeat coupled 
with deification of its athletes. Edu- 
cationally, a college newspaper of 
this type is not worth the time and 
effort required to ensure its publica- 
tion. However, the faculty and staff 
will never have to explain any action 
of this editor to irate alumni or 
trustees. It is so easy to shrug one’s 
shoulders and say, “‘Youth will have 
its fling.” 

The second type of college news- 
paper, and the one with which this 
article deals, is a paper in which the 
editor concerns himself, not only with 
building school spirit and morale, 
but with interpreting the institution 
to students, faculty, staff, and alumni. 
He also attempts to serve the needs 
of the college community. Such an 
editor usually reserves the right to 
criticize or praise the operation of the 
institution as he sees fit. Another 
important function but one that the 
average editor would not consider is 
that the newspaper provides realistic 
experience for students who will go 
into the newspaper profession. 

This type of newspaper dominates 
the collegiate scene today, and it is 
here that some type of organization 
combining the elements of freedom 
and responsibility must be perfected. 
An examination of some of the charges 
of irresponsibility that are showered 
on the college newspaper by faculty 
members and administrators may 
prove helpful. 

One of the most frequent complaints 
is that the editor has printed only one 
side of a story, or that he has written 
an editorial giving only half the facts. 
In any event, he has failed to secure 
and print all the facts. An editor, 
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when confronted with such a charge, 
will point out that he goes to class 
in addition to editing the paper. He 
will likely state that he did not have 
time to get the facts. In some cases 
he may state that he obtained the 
half-truths. from some faculty or 
staff member who should have known 
better. 

Another frequent complaint con- 
cerns inaccurate news stories. This 
includes misquoting faculty and staff 
members, writing headlines that dis- 
tort the facts, or printing other 
erroneous information. In rebuttal, 
the editor will state that he and his 
staff are constantly “breaking in” 
new reporters and that they make 
more mistakes than “seasoned” 
reporters. The same is true of the 
students on the editing desk who are 
learning to write headlines. 

A complaint of rather indefinite 
proportions is that the paper brings 
bad publicity to the college by point- 
ing out some adverse or undesirable 
condition which exists. Since the 
college newspaper circulates through- 
out the state, outsiders will learn of 
these problems. When student editors 
are confronted with such complaints, 
the usual answer is, “It’s true, isn’t 
it?” 

Another type of complaint deals 
with personal attacks on individuals 
by means of editorials and features in 
the college newspaper. This may 
also include the printing of letters 
in the “Letters to the Editor” 
column which are written by non- 
college personnel and which attempt 
to embarrass members of the faculty 
and staff through vituperation and 
name-calling. 

This kind of complaint is all too 
frequent and to this writer there is 
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little excuse for name-calling in a 
college newspaper. It must be ad- 
mitted that this practice is becoming 
prevalent in all walks of life. This 
is an age in which society would do 
well to read a portion of the descrip- 
tion of a cultured person which is 
found in Newman’s Idea of a Uni- 
versity: “He is never mean or little 
in his disputes, never takes unfair 
advantage, never mistakes personal- 
ities or sharp sayings for arguments, 
or insinuates evil which he dare not 
say out. From a long sighted 
prudence, he observes the maxim of 
the ancient sage, that we should ever 
conduct ourselves toward our enemy 
as if he were one day to be our 
friend.””? 

Frequently the student editor’s 
position is not an enviable one. Often 
he is confused as to whom he is 
supposed to represent. He does not 
know whether, in editorial 
columns, he should represent the 
views of the student body, the faculty 
and administration, or his own views 
and those of his staff. In many cases 
he is elected by a popular vote of the 
student body or by a vote of the 
student assembly or council. In col- 
leges where the Greek and Independent 
factions are strong, he must continu- 
ally cater to the stronger group to be 
elected and to stay in office. This 
method of election falls short of the 
desirable, as it usually results in the 
election of an individual with the 
right political affiliation and the 
wrong personal, intellectual, and prac- 
tical qualifications for editing the 
newspaper. 

When the student assembly con- 
trols the newspaper’s financial allot- 


2New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1947. pp. 185-86. 
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ment from the blanket tax, the editor 
is placed in an even more subservient 
position. He must co-operate with 
the stronger or he may find the 
paper’s financial allocation reduced 
to the point where its very existence 
is jeopardized. Irate student assem- 
blymen may use other weapons too, 
such as blocking the editor’s major 
staff appointments and reducing his 
salary to a pittance. 

There is no question but that poor 
organizational policy and_ political 
governing groups have helped to 
create the state of confusion surround- 
ing the college newspaper today. 
There are some concrete proposals, 
however, which might help bring 
order out of chaos and restore a 
measure of responsibility to the col- 
lege newspaper: 

1. The students should recognize the 
newspaper as their voice, but not to 
the extent of disregarding the best 
interests of the college community. 
It is natural to assume that, since 
students far outnumber the faculty 
and staff, the greater percentage of the 
space in the paper will be of interest 
to the student body. However, there 
must be a recognition of the merging 
of student interest with college 
interest. Students and staff members 
are members of the same team. 

. An ideal governing organization for 
the newspaper would be a committee 
containing an equal number of stu- 
dents and faculty members. The 
student members would be elected by 
the student body and the faculty 
members would be appointed by the 
president or by the dean of the faculty. 
This group would determine such 
matters as blanket-tax allocation for 
the paper, election of editors, approval 
of financial contracts, conducting 

[Continued on page 400] 
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Aw Institute of Agricultural Medi- 
cine has been established at the 
State University of Iowa Medical 
Center by the lowa State Board of 
Education. The Institute, thought 
to be the first of its kind in the 
nation, will investigate and gather 
information on rural health problems 
and conduct research in those diseases 
which are especially prevalent among 
farm people. It will also be active 
in the fields of preventive medicine 
and public health. 


scuotarsuip in acoustics has 
been established at Illinois Institute 
of Technology by Shure Brothers, 
Inc., Chicago manufacturers of micro- 
phones and acoustic devices. The 
scholarship of $800, which will be 
available for a senior or graduate 
student, will cover tuition costs for 
one year, and will be known as the 
Shure Acoustic Scholarship. 


A new vice-presidency has been 
created at the University of Chicago. 
The incumbent of the new position 
will devote his attention to various 
contracts with governmental agencies, 
which have become more and more 
important since the end of the war. 


To MEET the cost of screening 


increased numbers of applicants, 
Harvard College has adopted a $10 
admission application fee beginning 
this year. The number of applica- 
tions received at Harvard has in- 
creased to three times what it was in 


1940, and is expected to grow still 
larger. In adopting an admission 
application fee, Harvard is following 
a practice already in effect in many 
other private colleges. 


Srectat courses to prepare neurol- 
ogists and ophthalmologists for careers 
in teaching and research have been 
initiated this fall in the University 
of Pennsylvania Graduate School of 
Medicine with a training grant of 
$126,000 for a two-year period from 
the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness. The School 
will continue its regular courses in 
neurology-psychiatry and _ ophthal- 
mology for physicians in clinical 
practice. 


Grrs totaling $2,224,270 were 
received by Carleton College during 
the fiscal year ending June jo, 
according to President Gould. In- 
cluded in this year’s total is $1,429,674 
in additional endowment funds, of 
which $1,313,000 was received anony- 
mously for maintenance and operation 
of a new library now under construc- 
tion. This is the largest gift ever 
received by the college. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of Briarcliff Junior Col- 
lege, Mrs. Clara M. Tead, president 
of Briarcliff, announced that the 
reciprocal exchange scholarship estab- 
lished between Briarcliff and Lady 
Irwin College of New Delhi, India, 
has been awarded to a member of the 
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class of 1955, Miss Marjory Scott, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jackson 
Martindell of Princeton, New Jersey. 
The Indian student who will study 
at Briarcliff is Miss Sudha Rau, 
daughter of Mr. Gangoli Rau, 
Accountant General, Bombay, India, 
according to word received from 
Mrs. B. Tara Bai, Directress of 
Lady Irwin College. 


Tae medical exchange program con- 
ducted jointly by the University of 
California School of Medicine and the 
Medical Faculty of the University 
of Indonesia at Djakarta has now 
successfully completed its first year 
of operation. Under the program, 
the University of California sends 
medical teachers to the University 
of Indonesia to teach and assist in 
improving the curriculum. The Indo- 
nesians send doctors to California 
for training in medical-education tech- 
niques which they will later apply as 
members of the Djakarta faculty. 
The efforts of the California field 
staff have met with high praise from 
officials of the Indonesian government 
and from the medical school in 
Djakarta. 


A nor study of the law and 
practice of tenure in American col- 
leges and universities has _ been 
announced by Columbia University. 
A grant of $10,000 has been made by 
the Fund for the Republic. The 
American Academic Freedom Project, 
of which Dean Louis M. Hacker is 
chairman, will be in charge of the 
project. The attention of this pilot 
study will be focused on institutions 
in California, Illinois, and Pennsyl- 
vania. The directors of the study 
are Clark Byse and Louis Joughin. 
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Mr. Byse is professor of law and vice- 
chairman of the Academic Senate at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and 
is chairman of the Committee on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure of 
the Association of American Law 
Schools. Mr. Joughin is assistant 
director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, executive director of 
that organization’s Academic Free- 
dom Committee, and a lecturer in 
history at Columbia University. 


Tae proceedings of the seventh 
annual Barnard Forum, held last 
February in New York, have been 
published in a booklet entitled The 
Younger Generation: a New Perspective. 
The Barnard Forum, founded in 1949, 
is sponsored by various alumnae 
groups in the New York area, and has 
as its purpose bringing together and 
co-ordinating groups of college women 
and giving them the opportunity to 
discuss topics and problems of mutual 
interest. Most of the preparatory 
and administrative work of the Forum 
is done by Barnard College, so the 
title, “ Barnard Forum,” has been kept. 
The proceedings of this year’s 
Forum included speeches by four 
outstanding persons in various fields 
and a panel made up of two high- 
school students, two college under- 
graduates, and a graduate student. 


Tue value of aptitude testing and 
counseling for students from the 
lower half of high-school classes is 
being studied in connection with 
problems of admission to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The test records of 
these students will be checked against 
their actual performance in the Uni- 
versity so as to appraise the value of 
tests in forecasting success in college. 
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Financial Aid to Higher Education 


E financial plight of the 
privately supported colleges 
and universities is arousing 


public interest. Through the efforts 
of alumni-fund organizers and other 
public-spirited men, existing sources 
of financial aid are being improved 
and some help is coming to the 
harassed administrators. 

In “The 1954 Alumni Fund Survey” 
published in the American Alumni 
Council News for April of this year, 
statistical reports of 352 alumni funds 
of publicly and privately supported 
institutions are given. Although only 
20 per cent of the alumni contributed 
to these funds—funds to which the 
small contributor gave his mite—the 
total was $20,883,548.! 

Through the efforts of public- 
spirited laymen, many corporations of 
the country are being awakened to 
their responsibilities in the financial 
crisis threatening higher education. 
Some corporations, conscious of their 
dependence on higher education for 
trained specialists and knowing the 
social danger lurking in the economic 
crisis of the colleges, have been giving 
financial aid to higher education. The 
amount of such annual aid in 1936 
is estimated to have been $6,000,000. 
This increased by 1948 to $40,000,000 
and to more than $70,000,000 in 1953. 

In order that corporate giving may 
be extended to many institutions in 
annual aid, advisory councils have 
been organized. Groups of privately 
supported colleges have joined co- 


1See Vol. XXII (April, 1955), pp. 28-37. 


operatively in regional associations to 
solicit and receive funds. Under this 
plan, a corporation may contribute to 
the regional group of colleges, leaving 
the internal distribution to them. 

An advisory organization with 
nation-wide intent is the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education. This 
council, which includes laymen and 
educators, was initiated in 1952 by 
a group of American businessmen 
“to promote objectives of great public 
concern to business and industry 
involving the welfare of our American 
system of education.” The expenses 
of the Council are paid out of grants 
from the Carnegie Corporation, the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, the General Education Fund, 
and the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 
The Council “neither solicits, nor 
accepts, nor distributes funds,” but 
it gathers information on the nature 
and needs of higher education and 
prepares leaflets and pamphlets 
reporting particular phases. 

During the late spring and summer 
two pamphlets have been published 
by the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education. The first gives timely 
information on the current status of 
corporate support of higher education. 
The second summarizes the opinions 
of corporation representatives and 
educators who met*in a_ two-day 
session to consider corporate contribu- 
tions to higher education. 


HE pamphlet ids to Corporate 

Support of Higher Education, 
which appeared in May, opens with 
the following affirmation: 
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Financial aid to education... is 
increasing in importance as business and 
the nation become more and more depend- 
ent on college-trained men and women 
and as the responsibilities, opportunities, 
and needs of the colleges and universities 
continue to mount. 

Financial aid to education is not solely 
public relations, nor solely industrial, 
consumer or community relations. It is 
an investment in the future, not a 
philanthropy. The idea is gaining 
acceptance by business owners and 
managers as a part of the responsibilities 
of corporate citizenship which sees perma- 
nent value in freedom of enterprise, in 
the scientific method and in education as 
the foundation of the American way of 
life. What happens to American educa- 
tion will eventually happen to America. 
This pamphlet is designed primarily 
to help corporations (and corporate 
foundations) which a/ready are interested 
in financial aid to higher education but are 
uncertain of the best way to formulate 
and administer a company program for 
that purpose.? 


The forms of aid by which corpora- 
tions are now assisting higher educa- 
tion are classified as funds for current 
operations, special services, capital 


funds, and student-aid funds. The 
varieties of aid which fall in each 
class are named and the preferences 
of corporations and of colleges and 
universities are interpreted statisti- 
cally; regional accrediting agencies, 
by which the colleges and universities 
appraise themselves, are listed and 
their purposes described; and other 
pertinent information is discussed for 
the assistance of the prospective 
donor. 

An excellent supplement to this 


*New York: Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, 1955. pp. 1 and 3. 
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pamphlet is an article in the Saturday 
Review for July 30 entitled “More 
Money for Our Colleges .. . and 
Where It’s Coming From” by 
John W. Hill, director of the public- 
relations firm of Hill and Knowlton, 
Inc., collaborating with Albert L. 
Ayars, the firm’s educational director. 
In a two-page table the collaborators 
summarize “the details of ten typical 
corporate programs now in effect for 
providing urgently needed financial 
aid to our private colleges and univer- 
sities.” The authors note that 
“restrictions on these funds are very 
limited. They are aimed at helping 
our institutions of learning meet the 
real costs of education rather than 
erecting new structures and new 
overheads” (pages 8-g). The reader 
of this issue of the JourNAL can add 
an eleventh line to this table by 
summarizing the facts given by 
Harlow H. Curtice, president of 
General Motors in his article, “Indus- 
try and Education in a Free Society,” 
in which he tells of the Corporation’s 
expanded program of support for 
higher education. 


HE second pamphlet, Corporate 

Contributions to Higher Educa- 
tion, is a summary report of a confer- 
ence held under the co-sponsorship 
of the Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University, and the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education, Inc. 
Dean Brown in the preamble to the 
report says “representatives of a 
widely diversified group of corpora- 
tions” from all parts of the country 
came together “‘to exchange experi- 
ences and thoughts regarding support 
of higher education. . . . Significant 
similarities in ideas have been re- 


3See pages 357-60. 
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vealed. Some companies have moved 


earlier . . . Others have yet to reach 
decisions whether to participate .. . 
Those corporations that have devel- 
oped aid-to-education programs have 
severally contributed to a diversified 
pattern of national support which in 
itself is felt to be desirable and an 
element of strength for education” 
(page 3). 

The 56 corporation representatives 
who attended the conference were 
assigned to four panel groups which 
held three discussion sessions. To 
each panel was added a resource 
man from the School of Business or 
from the Council. The groups met 
in plenary session and tried by 
thorough discussion to get a consensus 
on all matters not agreed upon in the 
four group reports. 

There were 20 subjects on which 
there was agreement and two on 
which there was not unanimity of 
opinion. These notes on the discus- 
sion at the plenary session are quoted 
here by permission: 


Agenda Subjects on which there was 
Agreement 

1. Helping to support higher education 
is sound business policy, but repre- 
sents an opportunity rather than a 
responsibility. 

2. Once started on helping to support 
higher education, business should 
plan to “stay with it.” But while 
recognizing the need for continuity of 
support, business firms cannot be 
expected to take on long-term com- 
mitments to institutions of higher 
education. j 

3. Business wants to accept some reason- 
able share in aiding higher education, 
but is not going to assume the 
exclusive support of colleges and 
universities. 

4. If an aid-to-education program is 

properly conceived, properly planned, 
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and properly carried out, there need 
be no objection from stockholders or 
employees. Such a program should 
be reported to stockholders, but, like 
other management responsibilities, it 
should not be submitted for approval. 

5. Under the conditions stipulated in 

(4), there is no particular need for a 

company to fear criticism of its aid 

of higher education. 

Company grants of aid to education 

ought to be publicized—the manner 

of publicizing to be left to the 
individual corporation. 

7. Companies cannot expect immediate 
benefits from grants to higher educa- 
tion. In the long run, very real 
benefits are to be expected. It 
seemed to be the consensus that 
grants cannot be related specifically 
to future profits of a donor company. 

8. Each company must determine for 

itself the total amount it provides to 

aid education. There is no common 
yardstick. 

As to types of institutions to be given 

support, the consensus seems to be: 

give priority to independent colleges 
and universities, but don’t rule out 
the tax-supported ones. 

10. Quality characteristics in beneficiary 

institutions include (a) sound finan- 

cial management, (b) evidence of 

substantial alumni support, and (c) 

accreditation by appropriate agencies. 

But it is recognized that many 

institutions, not now accredited, are 

performing a useful function, and 
should be assisted to build up the 
strengths that may earn accreditation. 

No over-all plan for company alloca- 

tions of grants will serve all cases. 

12. Scholarships (for undergraduate stu- 

dents) are regarded by many com- 
panies as a feasible and useful form of 
aid to education. But a cost-of- 
education supplement should be paid 
to the enrolling institution, for its 
unrestricted use in current operations. 

13. As a corollary, a company should not 

put a financial burden on a college 
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or university because of the nature 
of the grant(s) which it makes to the 
institution. 

If a company provides fellowship 
funds for professional or graduate 
students, it should pay a cost-of- 
education supplement to the enrolling 
institution regardless of whether it is 
independent or tax-supported. 

From among the various types of aid 
needed by colleges and universities, 
donor companies must make their 
individual selections. Each company 
must determine what it wants to do 
and what are the needs of any college 
it desires to support. 

Nevertheless, the urgency of provid- 
ing funds to raise the scale of faculty 
salaries was recognized by all of the 
conferees. 

It was agreed that every company, in 
making grants to higher education, 
should scrupulously avoid infringing 
upon academic freedom, or upsetting 
college administrative procedures. 
The general attitude was: pick your 
institution carefully, give, and then 
keep hands off its internal affairs. 
Each company has to determine for 
itself the kind of intra-corporate 
organization it needs to administer 
its aid-to-education program. 

A company foundation is a means of 
insuring stability and continuity of 
giving, in bad times as well as good. 
Such a foundation is not, however, 
equally well suited to the purposes 
of all companies. 

Grants of aid to colleges and univer- 
sities are an investment, not a gift 
or a charity. 


Agenda Subjects on which there was not 

Unanimity of Opinion se 

1. Some companies and their counsel 
find no legal difficulties in the way 
of their helping to support higher 
education. Others do find difficul- 
ties. There was some discussion of 
the need for a model State statute so 
that the permissive law in every 
State would be clear and uniform. 
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Business considers that getting such 
a law on the statute books of 48 
States is not its responsibility, but 
rather that of interested educational 
institutions or groups. 

There was divided opinion on the 
question whether, in providing 
scholarship funds, a company should 
pay a cost-of-education supplement 
to a tax-supported as well as to an 
independent college or university.‘ 


Among the twenty subjects of 
consensus there are several particu- 
larly noteworthy. The affirmation 
that benefits to the donor are not 
immediate but that “in the long run 
real benefits are to be expected” 
accords with our faith. The reitera- 
tion of the necessity of the “cost-of- 
education supplement” is important, 
for students have never been charged 
the entire cost of their education. 
The caution that the donors should 
not put restrictions on their gifts that 
will infringe upon academic freedom 
or upset administrative procedures 
protects the integrity of the bene- 
ficiary institutions. The requirements 
on the recipients of sound financial 
management, substantial alumni sup- 
port, and accreditation should aid 
the institutions of higher education 
to maintain their dignity. 

Thus it is highly appropriate that 
the American College Public Rela- 
tions Association presented its award 
for distinguished service to education 
to the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, Inc., in recognition of its 
achievement in securing the support 
of business and industry for education. 


J. H. M. 


‘The Council for Financial Aid to Education. 
Corporate Contributions to Higher Education. Sum- 
mary report of a conference held under co-sponsor- 
ship of Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University, and Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, Inc. New York: Council for Financial 
Aid to Education, 1955. pp. 7-8. 
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Vivid Life Studies 


Six upon THE TowarD AN 
AMERICAN CULTURE FOR AN INDUS- 
TRIAL AcE, by Paul F. Douglass. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1954. X+443 pp. $4.95. 

This is a book with a kind of message 
of which more are needed. It is an 
effort through six contemporary bio- 

raphies to delineate something of the 
avor, the purposes, the attitudes, and 

the aspirations of our American Society. 
Yet having said this, one must add that 
it may wal be that any effort at evalua- 
tion and interpretation of the scene in 
which we are all so deeply involved is 
destined to lack elements of perspective 
and criteria of permanence of influence 
which are needful for a_ lasting 
contribution. 

Such judgments cannot yet be made. 
However, I find these “profiles” inform- 
ing, revealing, interpretative of aspects 
of our life which it is rewarding to have 
highlighted. They are written with verve 
and vigor and with a nice sense of the 
dramatic elements that life contains. 

“This book,” says its author, “tells 
the story of six contemporary Americans 
who have acted ably upon their convic- 
tions to shape the kind of world they 
want to live in.” The selection is 
governed in part by the effort to reflect 
six institutional patterns. These are 
commerce, Paul Hoffman; revolu- 
tionary wisdom, William Z. Foster; 
industry, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.; trade- 
unionism, Walter P. Reuther; Christi- 
anity, Francis Cardinal Spellman; and 
science, James B. Conant. 

The thesis of the book, affirms the 
author, is “that American man_ has 
within his grasp the elements which can 
be forged into significant culture.” And 
in the final synthesizing chapter some 
of the characteristics of that culture are 
discussed. Mention is made of the need 
for highly trained men, for an open and 
fluid society, for a moderate competitive 
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spirit, for free discussion, for free con- 
sumer spending, for collective bargaining, 
for acceptance of corporate bigness, for 
freer international trade, for a courageous 
responsible citizenry. It will be seen 
that this is a rather arbitrary selection 
of cultural elements; nor is any novel or 
searching analysis of them supplied. 
Surely there are important questions 
about the inwardness of our culture 
which are not here posed yet which 
would be derived from these diverse 
stories. 

The life studies themselves, vivid as 
they are, rather provide the raw material 
for the reader’s own deductions and 
generalizations, if such are possible. In 
terms of literary purpose one is reminded 
of Frederick Lewis Allen’s volume, The 
Big Change, for which the present study 
supplies biographic supplementation and 
footnotes of human interest. Both books, 
indeed, could bring to life and concrete- 
ness many of the social-study courses at 
secondary-school and college levels which 
now suffer from the dryness of too much 
abstraction. It is in this quarter that 
Mr. Douglass’ book might well find its 
most fertile field of usefulness. For here 
are six “representative men,” each 
sym*-lic of a certain phase of our 
American dynamism, and each both 
individual and typical. Happily the 
author has kept away on the whole 
from the “pluck and luck,” Horatio 
Alger kind of fatuousness. Yet if the 
book has a major limitation it is, perhaps, 
a too uncritical optimism with a con- 
sequent softening of any stress upon the 
tensions and conflicts of group interest 
which also characterize our culture. 

Those especially interested in the 
careers of prominent educators will find 
the study of former President Conant of 
Harvard sympathetic, perceptive, and 
salient in its underscoring of the major 
educational ideas and policies which 
flowered during Conant’s incumbency 
along with an unprecedented record of 
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financial gains! The total record of 

Harvard’s academic accomplishment on 

all major administrative fronts is unques- 

tionably one of the most distinguished, 

courageous, and forward-looking in the 

recent annals of higher education. 
Orpway TEAD 

Member, Board of Higher Education 

New York City 


A Provocative Account 


AccENT ON TEACHING, edited by Sidney J. 
French. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1954. xiit+334 pp. $4.75. 
Here is a provocative account of the 

newest trends in the objectives, content, 

teaching techniques, administration, test- 
ing, and evaluation of general education, 
written by twenty-five practitioners in 

American colleges and universities. For 

this reviewer the book points up the 

terrifying contemporary crisis in Amer- 
ican education. 

Undergraduate courses in American 
colleges and universities, particularly 
those of the first two years, have been 
attempting through general education to 
solve the Miunx posed on the one hand 
by the growing fragmentation, speciali- 
zation, and professionalization of the old 
basic liberal-arts studies, and on the 
other hand by the near-collapse of 
subject-matter in American high schools. 

so about 1930 to 1945 general 
education’s answer was the basic survey 
course—in communications, in social 
sciences, in humanities, in physical sci- 
ences, and in biological sciences. Accord- 
ing to Dean French, such courses are now 
considered old-fashioned, too information- 
centered, and only a little more mean- 
ingful than the old subject-centered 
courses in liberal arts. 

Since 1945 general education lias taken 
two new directions. One is toward 
student-centered courses in which content 
is fitted around “functional centers of 
activity.” For instance, when this 
method is used in a communications 
course, the emphasis is not on how to 
write good English in general but how to 

1The reader will find Mr. Douglass’ article 

“‘Conant’s Concept of University Administration” 

[Journat or HicHer Epucation, XXV (January, 

1954), Pp. 59-64, 112-13] an interesting supplement 

to this section of the book. 
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compose business letters, social letters, 
reports, directions, explanations, instruc- 
tions, and descriptions. In all courses, 
individualization is stressed. Among 
other things, this is a polite way of saying 
that the growing number of illiterates 
sent up from the high schools must be 
drilled in simple arithmetic, reading, 
spelling, punctuation, and grammatical 
expression. If the neglect of basic skills 
and the degradation of serious subject- 
matter grows apace in American high 
schools, then increasingly the term “stu- 
dent centered” will become merely a 
euphemism for cipher-centered. This 
direction in general education is an 
adaptation to and a rationalization of the 
deplorable situation more and more 
forced on the colleges by the high schools; 
it is an invasion of higher education by 
the triviality and anti-intellectualism 
which have already inundated American 
secondary education. 

The second direction of general educa- 
tion since 1945 has been toward “dis- 
ciplined instrumentalism,” the selecting, 
exploring, and understanding of a few 
important concepts from each basic field 
of study. An extreme type of this is 
the case-method approach. Courses based 
on conceptualism are frequently spotty 
and miscellaneous; they are likely to 
denigrate seriously the rich variety of 
humanistic expression, the infinite plural- 
ism of society, the flow and continuity 
of history. A sense of interdependence 
and interconnection is apt to be lost; 
a sense of perspective is apt to be warped. 
How does a student exposed to a very 
limited sampling of concepts learn to 
pick in the future for himself, from a vast 
array, the more significant concepts from 
the less significant? Is there such a 
thing as a technique of analysis which 
will carry over from one concept to 
another? Is not this second direction, 
like the first, though to a lesser degree, 
an acquiescence > American higher 
education in the steady depreciation of 
intellectual content in American high 
schools? 

However, the course built around 
significant concepts should not be dis- 
missed out of hand. It has real possi- 
bilities for mature reflection, analysis, and 
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interpretation, and when combined with 
some of the information of the survey 
course (to bridge gaps and to give the 
sense of variety, pluralism, flow, con- 
tinuity, interconnection, and perspective) 
and when supplemented by a meaningful 
course or two in older subject-matter 
materials in the same field, it perhaps can 
be made an insightful preview to the 
field in the first year of college and an 
insightful review of values and attitudes 
the last year. 

What is the future of liberal education 
in America? Those like Dean French, 
who see the present trends in general 
education as a practical substitute for 
liberal education, are measurably opti- 
mistic. On page 11, French even con- 
templates with complacency the post- 

nement of scholarship to the graduate 
evel. But those who see the present 
trends in general education, even con- 
ceptualism, as an accommodation forced 
on American higher education by the 
pressures from professional educators and 
the substantive unpreparedness of stu- 
dents from contemporary American high 
schools are alarmed for all scholarship 
and for all liberal education. The skeptics 
would say that if present trends in 
undergraduate courses continue, the post- 

nement of scholarship to the graduate 
evel would mean that a college graduate 
would be catapulted into the methodology 
of his specialty without having any 
education at all, which in turn would 
mean the end of comprehensive scholar- 
ship, the end of liberal education, and the 
end of any possibility of reviving these 
for lack of future teachers competent to 
teach them. 

The crisis in general education and in 
liberal education cannot be solved by 
those currently experimenting with the 
curriculums of the first four years of 
college. General education is in danger 
of falling into the hands of professional 
educators or people very tao like them. 
The crisis is a crisis in all education, and 
it is indivisible. The undergraduate 
colleges receive the products of the high 
schools; the teachers’ colleges get the 
products of the graduate schools. The 
crisis involves an examination of the 
professionalization and vocationalization 
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of the graduate schools and of the 
specialized arts and sciences courses. It 
involves a drastic re-appraisal of secon- 
dary education. It might involve restor- 
ing to something like their old vigor some 
of the high-school subjects of solid 
content, even the introduction of new 
courses like anthropology, sociology, and 
sychology, taught on about the same 
evel English and history were taught in 
the days (around 1910) when high-school 
students read Shakespeare and Milton 
and took factual courses in ancient, 
medieval, modern, English, and American 
history. Perhaps it even means an 
examination of democratic education and 
of the possibilities of far different kinds 
of education for different kinds of 
students in the high school. Mass educa- 
tion, more widespread in America than 
anywhere else, carries with it not only 
supports for democracy and liberty but 
also dangers to them. A mass education 
which gives potential leaders a training 
little different from the time-servers can 
destroy democracy. The mortal threat 
to liberty, freedom of thought, and even 
basic human values which Americans 
have been experiencing recently calls 
urgently for profound study. There has 
been no such threat in Canada, Britain, 
France, the Low Countries, and Scandi- 
navia, where mass education has not 
been carried so far as in the United 
States and where liberal education has 
not been eroded to the degree it has in 
the United States. In the total picture, 
of course, education is only one factor, 
but it may well turn out to be a decisive 
one. 
Wiiiam G. CARLETON 
University of Florida 


Caliban versus Prospero 


In THE Name oF Sanity, by Lewis 
Mumford. New York: arcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1954. viii+ 


244 Pp. $3.75. 

In an address at Columbus, Ohio, in 
1952, this reviewer offered a word of 
counsel: “Close your George Orwell and 
open your Lewis Mumford.” Curiously 
enough, one’s first impression of this 
book is an apparent affinity between 
Orwell’s “nightmare world” of 1984 and 
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Mumford’s realistic picture of the horrors 
of atomic war. “Until sanity reawakens,” 
he warns in his first chapter, “the threat 
of a final apocalypse of violence will 
continue to hover over mankind” (page 3). 
In the final paragraph of the ‘tok 
however, he leaves us with the prophetic 
conviction that the Sermon on the Mount 
is the Everest of today and that the 
“impossible” ascent is a practical alterna- 
tive to destruction (page 241). 

The book is a compilation of eight 
essays and lectures published between 
194 and 1954, reflecting the over- 
shadowing tragedy of Hiroshima; but 
Mr. Mumford’s critical analysis of disin- 
tegrating trends and fears is balanced 
by a philosophical calm and the insights 
ad the same spiritual sensitiveness which 
made The Conduct of Life significant and 

hat has happened recently on the 
Yucca Flats accentuates the realism of 
Chapters II-V. In spite of an effort at 


reassurance by our Civil Defense experts, 
there is continuing need for Mr. Mum- 
ford’s “‘Assumptions and Predictions” 
(pages 10-33) and “Technics for the 

uture” (pages 24-62). 


As he looks at 
it, “unconditional co-operation on a 
world scale is the only alternative to the 
certain disintegration of civilization and 
the probable extermination of the race” 
(page 33). An awareness of the healing 
orces operative in society is evident in 
Chapter VI, “Renewal in the Arts.” 
“In art alone, perhaps, does man fully 
live out his potentialities, in a medium 
which he has created especially for his 
proper self-realization” (page 138). 

The message of the book is summed 
up in the final chapters, in which Mr. 

umford contrasts “The Uprising of 
Caliban” with “The Powers of Prospero.” 
It is a summary of the deeper meanings 
of human history. Caliban, as Shakes- 
peare describes ion in The Tempest is 
the image of a man “untouched by 
nurture, against whose uprising and 
domination no person or civilization is 
ever entirely safe” (page 167). It has 
meant “hot and cold wars, ruthless 
domestic repressions and vengeful revo- 
lutions, widespread municipal gangster- 
isms, and fascist sadism—the lower self 
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hardened to any violence and heavily 
insulated against reason and love” (pages 
I I). 

In “The Powers of Prospero” the 
author returns to his favorite theme: 
“Energy is at the service of vitality, 
vitality at the service of humanity and 
humanity at the service of divinity” 
(page 220). Under the spell of Prospero 
one refuses membership in organizations 
where personal acquaintance and personal 
intercourse is impossible (page 232). To 
the shallow vocationalism of our day we 
must oppose the vocation of Man and 
surrender to the domain of love. 

MclIvyar H. Licu.irer 
Supreme Council 33rd Degree 
Scottish Rite, Boston 


A New Dimension of Librarianship 


INTERNATIONAL Aspects oF LIBRARIAN- 
SHIP: PAPERS PRESENTED BEFORE THE 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE GrapuATE Lisrary SCHOOL oF 
THE University or Cuicaco, edited by 
Leon Carnovsky. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1954. vii+-124 pp. 
$3.75. 

A minor phenomenon of the post-war 

riod has been the impetus to the 
international orientation of the library 
ee. Basic professional problems 
ave not changed, but the approach to 
them has. Librarians have participated 
in many exchange-of-persons programs, 

Unesco has from its inception carried on 

various projects looking toward the 

improvement of international _biblio- 
aphical services and the building up of 
tter library systems especially in the 
less developed countries, and at least 
three library-science periodicals consci- 
ously addressed to readers in all countries 
have been started since the end of the war. 
In view of these circumstances it was 
eg and timely that the Graduate 

Library School’s annual institute, held 

in the summer of 1953, should be con- 

cerned with the international aspects of 
librarianship. Professor Carnovsky of 
the Graduate Library School faculty 

a and organized the conference and 

as edited the papers presented by the 
ten contributors. Originally published 
in the April, 1954, issue of the Library 
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Quarterly, they are here reissued separ- 
ately as one of the University of Chicago 
Studies in Library Science. 

The slim volume is no _ narrowly 
specialized discussion of matters solely 
interesting to the librarian. The extra- 
national problems of libraries directly 
affect scholars, professors, statesmen, 
those concerned with international cul- 
tural exchange, publishers, and book 
dealers. In the book, Maurice B. 
Visscher, professor of physiology at 
Minnesota, calls attention again to the 
astonishing growth in the rate of scientific 
publication since the turn of the century, 
— evidence that no one nation 

as a monopoly on scientific experimenta- 
tion and writing, and reaffirms the 
necessity of free exchange of information 
and knowledge. Malcolm pens of 
the Van Nostrand publishing house 
points out the obstacles to the distribu- 
tion of American books and periodicals 
abroad, while the New York Public 
Library’s John Fall underlines the equally 
problems of securing foreign 

ks for American libraries. 
restrictions, high shipping 
costs, customs barriers, 
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and han 


in 
censorship, all impede the free movement 


of printed matter. But even if these 
were removed, knowledge of what was 
published and available throughout the 
world would still be incomplete and 
inaccurate because, as Robert Wadsworth 
of the University of Chicago Library 
shows, adequate bibliographical tools are 
lacking in many countries. 

Other authors examine the efforts and 
advances being made toward solvin 
these problems. Two areas of the worl 
making concerted efforts to improve and 
enlarge bibliographical and library serv- 
ices are the Middle East and Latin 
America, described respectively by 
Lawrence Thompson, librarian of the 
University of Kentucky, and Carlos V. 
Penna, of Unesco. The status of Euro- 
pean library government and coverage 
is also summarized by Mr. Carnovsky. 
The réle and method of Unesco, the most 
important single instrument in the attack 
on world-wide bibliographical problems, 
is encouragingly discussed by Luther 
Evans, director general of Unesco. 
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The book fittingly closes with an 
examination of the particular place and 
activities of the United States in the 
bibliothecal “One World.” Director Dan 
Lacy of the American Book Publishers’ 
Council critically discusses the so-called 
“overseas book program” of the United 
States Information Agency in the light 
of his experience as Director of that 
program in the difficult period just before 
and during the lamentable McCarthy 
invasion of the State Department. 
Finally, Flora B. Ludington, from her 
rich and extensive background in many 
phases of the American Library Associa- 
tion’s international activities, presents a 
succinct history of the American contribu- 
tion to international librarianship and 
bibliography. 

Together these papers provide the 
first authoritative measure of the new 
dimension of librarianship. As such it is 
a valuable reference point for future 
developments. 

Harotp Lancour 
University of Illinois 


THe Community IN THE UNITED 
States, by James A. Starrak and 
Raymond M. Hughes. Ames, Iowa: 
Iowa State College Press, 1954. ix+ 
pp. $1.50. 

The current problems which we all 
face in the field of higher education, the 
questions to which we must find the 
answers in our own states, are all alike 
in kind and differ only in degree or in 
urgency. Due to the upsurge in the 
birth rate we find it virtually impossible 
to build schools fast enough to take care 
of the increase in pupils. In a few years 
the colleges and universities must provide 
for this great expansion in student 
enrollment. How can we expand our 
facilities fast enough to meet this 
demand? Would the establishment of 
many more two-year, post-high school 
institutions, predominately technical and 
vocational in character, furnish at least a 
partial answer to this problem? Yes, 
say the authors of The Community 
College in the United States, James A. 
Starrak and Raymond M. Hughes; they 
have written a definitive and succinctly 
told story of the rise in recent decades 
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in America of the two-year, post-high 
school educational program, referred to 
by some as the junior college, known by 
others as technical institute, and acknowl- 
edged by all of us who work in the field 
of higher education as an extremely 
significant and wholly indigenous educa- 
tional development. 

In many parts of the country the 
number of high-school graduates will 
have doubled by the end of another 
decade. Already our institutions of 
higher learning are cramped for space. 
We see on every hand evidence that the 
traditional four-year college is not a 
satisfactory program for large numbers 
of able hi oh ool graduates. Under 
private, public, and parochial auspices, 
two-year institutions stressing vocational, 
technical, and sub-professional subjects 
have appeared and increasingly their 
offerings are sought by young people 
who desire additional education beyond 
secondary school but whose interest or 
financial capacity does not direct them 
to the four-year college. 

In world affairs the position of the 
United States requires de use of every 
possible resource to strengthen our educa- 
tional system. If the ideals for which 
our country stands are to survive we 
know that today each American must be 
the superior of a combination of many 
men elsewhere in the world. This means 
that our technical skills, our professional 
talent, and our capacity for work must 
be our deepest concern. The community 
college is in many respects an ideal 
weapon ready to hand in the contest we 
now wage. In 1948, Mr. Starrak and 
President Emeritus Hughes of Iowa 
State College, brought out The New 
Junior College. Their present work is a 
revision and comprehensive re-writing of 
that book. 

In the mid-twentieth century the need 
exists for the extension of publicly 
supported education in all areas of the 
country by at least two years of post-high 
school work. A century ago Ezra 
Cornell, in founding the great institution 
that bears his name, desired it to be 
called “The People’s College.” In our 
time the community college is fast 
becoming the people’s college in many 
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parts of our country. From California, 
where perhaps more opportunity exists 
than B me for youth interested in 
junior-college education, across the 
country to » York, where within the 
last few months New York City Com- 
munity College has taken its rise, two- 
year institutions of the community- 
college type are serving an increasingly 
large ate of students. It is extremely 
significant that their curriculums respond 
to the immediate demand on the part of 
employers for trained youth while pro- 
viding students with a core of traditional 
subject-matter in English, the mathe- 
matical sciences, and social studies. 

Starrak and Hughes write after much 
research and considerable analysis. Their 
book is divided into three principal 
sections. They describe the educational 
needs which exist in the post-high school 
area and the attempts being made by 
existing institutions to serve these needs. 
They present the basic standards which 
should be included in the organization 
and development of community colleges, 
and, with lowa as a model, they submit 
a plan for the development of a state 
system of integrated community colleges. 
A proposed bill for the establishment of 
community colleges in Iowa is included. 
The authors contribute a useful biblio- 
graphy and their work is fully docu- 
mented. They have rendered a genuine 
service to all those interested in American 
higher education. 

What is necessary if the community- 
college movement is to be of maximum 
service to our people is a greater integra- 
tion between the last two years of high 
school and the two-year sequence of 
studies in the community college. Explor- 
ations in this direction for somewhat 
different purposes by the contributors to 
the 1952 General Education in School and 
College suggest a technique and a goal 
for » thea who would pioneer in the area 
of the community college—high school 
relationship with its somewhat different 

rogram needs. President Conant said 
in Education and Liberty, that in the face 
of a 50-per cent increase in the number 
of adolescents within a few years he 
would suggest that “we endeavor to 
create a climate of opinion in which the 
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length of the education beyond eighteen 
is mot considered the hallmark of its 
respectability.” 

he students flocking to the com- 
munity colleges are the best indicator 
of both the validity of Mr. Conant’s thesis 
and the worth of the courses of study 
offered by those colleges in the United 
States today. This is a field in which 
further democratization of educational 
seems most nearly attain- 
able, extending beyond the high school 
to all qualified boys and girls free or 
low-cost education for many careers. 
Only departures from traditional think- 
ing, in this reviewer’s judgment, can help 
us find answers to the questions confront- 
ing us in education. The community 
college is such a departure. Achieve- 
ments in the service of our youth have 
already stemmed from the community 
college pattern and its wider adoption 
seems inevitable and salutary. 

Freperick A. Morse 
Secretary, Board of Regents 
University of the State of New York 


A Program of Faculty In- 
Service Training 
RUTH G. WEINTRAUB 
JOHN DIEKHOFF 
[Continued from page 349] 
of the junior members of the group. 


Perhaps some program will be 
developed whereby members of the 
group might work alternatively with 
a few gifted students and a few who 
had greater difficulty in adjusting to 
college. 

During the course of the year there 
has been considerable pressure from 
different members of the faculty to 
open certain seminar meetings to all 
of the faculty. This seems to be 
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rejected by all the junior members 
and most senior members of the 
group, because of the great advantage 
in the cohesiveness and comradeship 
that has developed in the group 
during the year. Next year’s group 
will have to make a decision on this 
matter. 

The final interviews with all the 
members of the group seem to reflect 
satisfaction that the individuals had 
an opportunity to be part of such a 
program. The opinion prevails that 
such a program when perfected ought 
to become a regular feature of the 
college organization, even though it 
must be continued without subsidy 
after two more years of decreasing 


support from the Fund. 
Ppe [Vol. XXVI, No. 7] 


A Faculty Conception of 
Success in Graduate Study 
JULIUS A. ROTH 
[Continued from page 356) 
simply because the first person who saw 
it, thinking of the better students in the 
Department, would not have thought of 
recommending the better students to this 
kind of job because they can do sub- 
stantially better. So this is simply 


picking up the students tending to be left 
out because they have less good records. 


Among the other advisers most of 
the remarks were concerned with the 
difficulty of placing poor students 
(or in extreme cases, keeping them 
from being placed) in academic posi- 
tions and of assisting the placement 
of genuine creative scholars. An 
adviser who said of one of his top 
students that he “should be brought 
along to a high academic post” also 
remarked of his most extreme 
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“failure” that he “couldn’t recom- 
mend the man—he’s impossible.” In 
referring to an able, but completely 
unaggressive, student who was virtu- 
ally unknown to the faculty except 
through his examinations, an adviser 
remarked: “We tended to forget 
about him when we recommended 
people for positions.” About a 
mediocre plugger who required a 
great deal of direction another adviser 
said: “He used to come in to see me 
quite frequently about what he could 
do. It was almost a question of 
what you could tell him he could do 
except to stop at his Master’s and get 
a job in high school and let it go at 
that.” 

Thus the academic program and 
its administration tends to be quite 
consistent throughout. It is aimed 
primarily toward selecting for most 
advanced study, encouraging, and 
professionally establishing those stu- 
dents who “are motivated mainly to 
doing research and advanced teach- 
ing.” 

[Vol. XXVI, No. 7] 


How Far: Not Whether 
but How 
L. A. KING 
[Continued from page 365] 

of prejudice and hazy opinion. There 
is a constant demand for clarity of 
statement, careful examination of 
assumption and presupposition, care- 
ful weighing of evidence and argu- 
ment. To ensure full consideration 
of a question I not infrequently 
during a discussion press a neglected 
or unpopular viewpoint. The final 
goal of all this is a full and thoughtful 
consideration of the great issues of life. 
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Such a program has proved satis- 
factory for me, and, I believe, for 
the students. At least none has ever 
expressed dissatisfaction, no matter 
what the type of school or the 
student’s own views. As I under- 
stand it, I am advocating a situation 
like that in the pre-1g14 German 
universities, where in public institu- 
tions men of quite divergent attitudes 
taught side by side, openly and freely 
reflecting individual and clashing 
viewpoints in their teaching. Such a 
practice seems to me feasible and 
desirable in public and independent 
institutions in this country. It faces 
the great human questions and lets 
students and teachers consider them 
together as earnest, intelligent, con- 
scientious human beings without 
evasion, ambushment, or pressure. 


[Vol. XXVI, No. 7] 


Industry and Education in a 
Free Society 


HARLOW H. CURTICE 


[Continued from page 760] 
S NOTED earlier, the new Gen- 
eral Motors program of financial 
support was designed to meet two 
paramount needs, as we analyzed 
them: first, the need of colleges and 
universities for unrestricted funds; 
and second, the need of young people 
of outstanding talent but limited 
resources for financial assistance. We 
believe these objectives have been 
realized. 

Specifically, grants-in-aid which 
accompany scholarship funds under 
both the College and the National 
Scholarship Plans are unrestricted, as 
are contributions under the Founda- 
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tion Plan. The two scholarship plans 
offer realistic amounts of financial 
assistance to a substantial number of 
young people who can qualify. There 
are no strings on these plans. The 
National Scholarship Plan leaves the 
choice of an accredited institution to 
the successful candidate. Under the 
College Plan, the institution, not 
General Motors, selects young men 
and women for awards. Under both 
scholarship plans students are entirely 
free to choose their own courses of 
study. 

We are of course continuing those 
parts of our program of support to 
higher education previously estab- 
lished. These include: continuing 
and expanding the educational activ- 
ities of the General Motors Institute, 
awards of graduate fellowships, sup- 
port of specific research projects and 
other forms of co-operation with many 
colleges and universities. 

General Motors believes that this 
program of support will contribute 
importantly to maintaining and im- 
proving the quality of education. It 
is hoped that it will bring to the fore 
outstanding young men and women 
who will be able to make substantial 
contributions in many fields to the 
security and progress of our country 
and the world. [Vol. XXVI, No. 7] 


The Réle of the College Press: 
Student Newspapers 


[Continued from page 785] 


audits of financial records and deter- 
mining major policies of the publica- 
tions program. The total number of 
members on such a committee should 
not exceed twelve. 
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3. An adviser for the newspaper would 
be appointed. He might be a member 
of the faculty with teaching duties or 
his sole duties might be that of 
directing student publications, depend- 
ing upon the size of the program. The 
adviser would work closely with both 
student editors and faculty and admin- 
istration. He would set the tone of 
the newspaper program. Through fre- 
quent meetings of the newspaper staff 
he would insist upon a high level of 
journalistic achievement. He would 
also serve as secretary of the governing 
board of the newspaper. 

. Careful thought would be given to the 
selection of the editor as well as to 
the choice of students for other key 
posts. The editor would be selected 
on the basis of intellectua! ability, 
personal qualities, and previous experi- 
ence on the newspaper. Many pitfalls 
could be avoided by choosing a 
capable editor. 

. The editor would be responsible to the 
appointed board. He could be re- 
moved for cause by a majority vote 
of the board members. 


This five-point program gives both 
groups that are concerned with the 
college paper a share in determining 


its policy of operation. It would 
bring a maximum of freedom, qualified 
by responsibility, to the editor and 
staff members. It would remove the 
editor from an untenable political 
position. A feeling of mutual co- 
operation between students, the stu- 
dent newspaper, and the faculty and 
staff should result from this program. 

No program could eliminate all 
complaints. The committee govern- 
ing the newspaper’s operation will 
still have complaints to consider, but 
most complaints can, with the co- 
operation of all concerned, be 
corrected. 


In the Lay Magazines 


“A Writer Is a Teacher Is a Writer,” by 
Paul Engle. New York Times Book 
Review, July 17, 1955. 

One of the most interesting develo 
ments in higher education since the 
Second World War has been the great 
rise in the number of young writers on 
college and university faculties. Mr. 
Engle, who is himself a poet and a 
teacher at the University of Iowa, views 
this situation with considerable satis- 
faction in the article under review. 

The poet as teacher is a new phenom- 
enon. he used to be thought, and 
evidently still is thought in some quarters, 
that the academic atmosphere is stifling 
to creative endeavor. That this is not so 
Mr. Engle amply demonstrates by citing 
some of the excellent books of poetry and 
fiction that have been produced in recent 
years by teachers in various colleges and 
universities. Poets particularly have 
taken refuge in academic halls, and have 
thus solved for the time the poet’s 

erennial problem of how to make a 

Gries Moreover, Mr. Engle points 

out, the poet has by no means lost 

contact with the common life by thus 


sequestering himself. Books which catch 
the flavor, the vitality, the vulgarity of 


American life continue to appear. Pre- 
eminent among them is 4//the King’s Men 
by Robert Penn Warren, a poet-teacher. 

But if the university has helped the 
poet, how has the poet helped the 
university? For one thing, says Mr. 
Engle, “. . . the presence of writers may 
actually warm the study of literary texts 
in the university’s minor-ivy and super- 
market community.” More important, 
however, is the function of the writer in 
encouraging the creative talents of his 
students. Belatedly, he is taking his 
place among the other artists—painters 
and musicians particularly—who have for 
generations been not only artists in their 
own right but also teachers 

In general, the poet’s presence in the 
university is but one facet of an upsurge 
in the creative arts in America. The 
emphasis is now on artistic creation 
rather than on historical study. As an 
example, Mr. Engle offers the University 
of Iowa, at which he teaches. There 


students may submit for undergraduate 
majors or for advanced degrees, including 
the Ph.D., books of poems, novels, 
symphonies, paintings, sculpture, or 
plays. In the past few years much of 
the creative writing done is this manner 
has been published, either in book form 
or in various well-known periodicals. It 
needs to be added, however, that the 
University of Iowa is probably not 
typical even of large universities in this 
regard, and that if the creation of litera- 
ture is to be encouraged to any great 
extent on American campuses, particu- 
larly in graduate schools, much remains 
to be done. 


“Personal and Otherwise,” Harper’s 

Magazine, July, 1955. 

In their “Personal and Otherwise” 
department for July, the editors of 
Harper’s have undertaken to explode the 
Davy Crockett myth, which for the past 
several months has gripped the nation 
like a plague. The version of Davy 
which Walt Disney, and everyone else 
who could find room on the bandwagon, 
have been presenting is that of a noble 
and fearless hero, without moral blemishes 
of any kind, and easily a match for 
Hopalong Cassidy. Actually, as this 
article points out, he was nothing of 
the kind. He ran away from home at the 
age of thirteen and passed the rest of his 
early years as a roving juvenile delin- 
quent. He married, but, after fathering 
several children, deserted his wife. Far 
from being a hero, he hired a substitute 
to finish out his term of enlistment during 
the Creek War, and hastily left the 
fighting. He was practically illiterate, 
and, as a Justice of the Peace, used to 
boast of his ignorance of law. When he 
once boasted that he had killed 105 bears 
in nine months, his friends objected that 
he couldn’t count that high. 

Probably Davy Crockett’s only genu- 
ine claim to fame is his death in the 
defense of the Alamo. Unfortunately, 
however, this event has beer as much 
overrated as Davy himself. It was, for 
one thing, entirely unnecessary, and, for 
another, an act of insubordination. 
General Sam Houston had realized well 
before the event that the place was 
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indefensible, and had ordered it blown 
up and abandoned. The defenders failed 
to provide adequate supplies (except for 
whiskey), and made no attempt at 
maintaining communications or gettin 
information about the enemy. They die 
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bravely, but that is probably all that can 
be said in their favor. Perhaps the 
editors of Harper’s are right in saying 
that real history always has two strikes 
against it when it comes up against 
popular mythology. 


Greater Purchasing Power 


during retirement years 


That's the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 
combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—usually, when the cost of living is 
high. The accompanying TIAA annuity pays a 
level number of dollars regardless of economic 
trends—giving greater purchasing power when 
the cost of living is low. 


This balanced system tends to hedge 
against both inflation and deflation. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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New HARPER fducation Boohs 


Education at Amherst: tHe new program 


Edited by Gail Kennedy, Professor of Philosophy, and Chairman, Faculty 
Committee on Long Range Policy, Amherst College 


““Amherst’s new ‘curriculum’ is probably the most important attempt since 
the war to improve American higher education. It was also the most 
courageous one, and remains to this day the most successful experiment. 
Education at Amherst will give these ideas a chance to spread throughout the 
country. It is a long needed book on all of American education, on the great 
experiment by a small college and on the many possible ways toward more 
effective higher education in the future.’—Frep M. Hecuincer, Education 
Editor, New York Herald Tribune. $4.00 


UNIVERSITIES AND UNIONS IN WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


By Jack Barbash. The discerning report of an experiment in adult education, 
specifically the education of union members, in a program conducted under the 
auspices of the Fund for Adult Education. Eight universities shared in the 
program, along with representatives of both AFL and CIO. As the record 
of a unique enterprise in university-labor cooperation, this constructive 
presentation provides invaluable source material for similar programs in the 
future. $3.00 


THE CHURCH AND THE FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 


Aw APPRAISAL OF THEIR RELATION 


By Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director Emeritus, Association of American 
Colleges. A definitive reference on the historical contribution of the church 
to higher education in the United States, with inclusive coverage of every 
four-year liberal-arts college founded under religious stimulus. $3.50 


THE PURPOSES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


By Huston Smith. “From the philosophical point of view, (this book) repre- 
sents the most advanced result of the cooperation of an open and trained mind 
with a devoted faculty that I know of, not excluding the often quoted Harvard 
Report on General Education in a Free Society.”—Rosert Uuicn, Harvard 
University. $3.50 


ACCENT ON TEACHING 


ExpErIMENTS IN GENERAL EpucaTIon 
Edited by Sidney J. French. “Certainly every college instructor will find 
in one or more chapters of this volume something which will encourage him 
to look to his own teaching.” —Teachers College Record. $4.75 


At your bookstore or from 


49 East 33rd St. HARPER & BROTHERS new vork, 16, n.y. 
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